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Krzyzanowski & Co. 

interior plant and floral design 


a store as unique 
as its name 


6600 n. oracle rd. 
297-2509 
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Health insurance 

SHOULDN’T 

Get in the Way Of 
Health Care. 



A lot of health insurance 
Y-±- plans seem to have set up barriers 
to keep you from using them. 

Things like claim forms from the 
designers of IRS form 1040, deductibles that 
have to be met before the plan starts to work, 
co-payments every time you see your doctor. 

Intergroup breaks through the walls. 

With Intergroup, those things don’t get in 
the way of your health care. There are no co¬ 


payments for a visit to your doctor, no up-front 
deductibles that make you wonder if it’s “worth it” 
to see your doctor, no claim forms. 

And at Intergroup, we haven’t forgotten why 
we’re here in the first place. Good health care. ' 

Talk to your employer about Intergroup. You’ll 
find out about the best part of all—the low premiums. 

We’ve taken down the barriers to health 
care.. .because nothing should stand in the way of 
your health. 


ARIZONA’S HMO" 

iritprirroup 

OF ARIZONA 

707 N. Alvernon, Suite 300/Tucson, Arizona 85711/(602) 326-4357 
4801 S. Lakeshore Dr., Suite 105/Tempe, Arizona 85282/(602) 820-1441 










































































































































































































































































City Magazine is a year old and we're celebrating with a portrait of 
the people and forces that make Tucson special. Photographs by Pul¬ 
itzer Prize winner Jack Dykinga. The town is the work of all of us. 



7 Letters Spooks again. Pox on Ma Bell. And about 

those poems. 

9 Where to Howl Guide to good times. Music, theater, art and 

other things. 


21 Eat A New Section: Vietnamese Food, Bakeries, 

Franzi, and lots of restaurant reviews. 

29 Desert Notes Mecham alert at the UA, Coaches confess, 

Southside memories, Boswell-the post-beach 
period. 


64 Local Custom The Teachings of Wild Horse Shorty. 

By Jim Griffith. 


66 Byrd why meat is a bum steer. 

By Byrd Baylor. 

71 Books The making of McPaper, and watching birds 

among the death syuads. 

By Charles Bowden. 


73 Rand Living with Boom. 

By Rand Carlson. 

74 Artist She painted with Georgia O'Keeffe and she 

lives here now. 

By Barbara Allen. 


Cover. Photograph by Jack Dykinga. 
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1 OUT OF 5 BUYERS 
TOOK THE 
LONG WAY HOME 
LAST YEAR. 


With more than 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson, only Roy Long 
handled more than 20% of all resi¬ 
dential sales in our community. 

No one else even comes close. 

We’re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking of buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 



TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 
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Iggy can't keep his 
girlfriend out of 
B.J. Caldwell jewelers 
now that they have 
moved next door to a 
bigger showroom. 
Share their excitement 
about the dazzling 
collection of fine 
jewelry for the 
holidays. 

B.J. Caldwell is a 
Master Gemologist 
Appraiser with an 
accredited laboratory 
to ensure you of accu¬ 
rate and professional 
appraisals to serve 
your personal and 
legal needs. 


Come in and Register for a FREE 
surprise Gift any Lizard Would Love 


7225 North Oracle • 742-3687 


H °aL of people didn't expect us to last three issues—well, you're holding 
number twelve in your hands. I always figured we d make it because 1 believed 
in this town. Why else would an iguana move here? The spark for City Magazine 
came at Glenton Sykes' funeral in August of 1985. Glen ton died in his late eight¬ 
ies after decades of making Tucson a nicer place to be. When he wasn t working 
for the city as an engineer, he liked to wander about the countryside in the 
approved desert rat manner. His eulogy included this striking line: He loved 
life and life loved him." I thought that should be everyone's goal. The crowd 
that attended crossed all the race and class lines in this community and con¬ 
vinced at least this iguana that there still was a real town persisting within the 
cement sprawl of the boom. This magazine sprang from the life of that town. 

This is a special issue to mark our anniversary, and in it we'll try to paint a 
portrait of Tucson. I've hired Jack Dykinga, a Pulitzer Prize winner, to stumble 
around town with a camera. Like any such effort, the project's not perfect—the 
dolts I employ here have managed to assemble thirty-one pages of words and 
pictures without so much as a nod toward the thriving iguana community—but 
it is real. We're not giving you simply the most famous, or the richest, or a gal- 
lery of the local headline hounds. This is a sketch of the town's soul. Naturally, 
thirty-one pages is not a lot of space for such an ambition. But this is part of what 
makes Tucson a decent place for an iguana or a human to live. The soul of Phoe¬ 
nix could be sketched on the back of a check. And often is. 


Iggy Lizardo 
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All available back issues can be obtained at 

Bookman's 

Arizona's largest bookstore 

1930 East Grant Road, at Campbell. 325-5767. 

Our advertisers are important to us. Please take the time to let them know you saw 

their ad in City Magazine. 


COLORS 


solid colors, colors to combine 
soft cottons & flowing rayon 
Fall and Winter Designs 


2932 

E. Broadway 
Just West of 
Country Club 

325-5102 




















































Listen 24 $ day, our stars don’t go on 

ismak when the sun goes down! 



Dinah Shore 
Frank Sinatra 
Jo Stafford 
Sarah Vaughan 
Margaret Whiting 
Rosemary Clooney 
Vic Damone 
Bobby Darin 
Sammy Davis Jr. 
Eddie Fisher 
The Four Aces 
Herb Alpert & 

The Tijuana Brass 
Ed Ames 
Louis Armstrong 
Ray Charles 
Perry Como 
Jack Jones 
Steve Lawrence 
Eydie Gorme 
Mel Torme 
Peggy Lee 
The Lettermen 


Please fill out the attached card and return to KMRR 
to receive your free KMRR ‘‘Stardust Memories ” 

Fan Club Card good for discounts and prizes at many 
Tucson Merchants. 



Artie Shaw 
Charlie Barnet 
Bunny Berigan 
Les Brown 
Frankie Carle 
Bob Crosby 
Jimmy Dorsey 
Tommy Dorsey 
Duke Ellington 
Ziggy Elman 
Erroll Garner 
Benny Goodman 
Glen Gray 
Lionel Hampton 
Woody Herman 
Harry James 
Stan Kenton 
Freddie Martin 
Glenn Miller 
Claude Thorhill 
The Three Suns 
Ted Weems 
Ames Brothers 
Andrews Sisters 


Makeup: Cyndi, PholoTNikkCHaifTStM 














































LETTERS 


JOIN THE REVOLUTION. 


Iggy Cum Laude 


Dear Mr. Bowden, 

1 wish to congratulate you and Mr. Richard Vonier, and all of your other 
principal staff people, for the very fine publication that City Magazine is turning 
out to be. As you said of Robert Hughes' writing, CM is "readable yet intelli¬ 
gent." 

You have my compliments also on your own style of writing; 1 am particu¬ 
larly pleased over your attention to environmental questions. 

I wish you, and City Magazine, continued success. 

Henry Koffler 

President, University of Arizona 

CIA Story: Less Credible Than the Supermarket Tabs 

Do you guys have any journalistic standards at all or are you just trying to 
fill the small gaps left between all those glamorous B&W ads? "Spooks At The 
Edge of Town" (September) wouldn't make a bad National Enquirer article. At 
least your competitors in the supermarket checkout lanes get the few facts they 
use correct enough to make the rest of the garbage they print remotely plausible. 
Whatever 1 thought about the "goings on" at Marana before reading Fulton's 
article, all I'm sure of now is that he had an ax to grind after being fired with 
only eight months on the job. As for the rest, the Enquirer's "Bigfoot Baby Born 
To Headless Mom" stories are more convincing. 

Fact One: George Doole was never "number two man at the CIA" as Fulton 
says. Check any of several good books on the CIA and you won't find Doole 
listed among past deputy directors (number two men) of Central Intelligence. 
To find out who Doole actually was, and to see a better article about possible 
CIA activity at Marana, check out the April 7,1986 Time. 

Fact Two: There is no recorded instance of the Air National Guard or the Air 
Force pulling a retired two-star Army general out of retirement to negotiate 
basing for aircraft. Next you'll tell us the Army has Air Force generals basing for 
its tanks. This one was so stupid that at first I thought it must be a typo. 

The rest of the article was just a poorly written mishmash of hearsay and 
innuendo. If you guys are that desperate for copy, why not drop the articles 
altogether and become a pictorial Dandy Dime ? 

This was the first and last time I'll pick up City Magazine. 

David R. Johnson 

Writer C. Roger Fulton , Jr., replies: "I saw. I heard. I was there." 


Tucson, Straight Up 

We think City Magazine has the most straightforward articles ever pub¬ 
lished on Tucson in the thirty-plus years we have lived here. It sure is nice o 
read the "unvarnished" truth once in awhile. 


Faithful readers, 

Marvin and Margaret Lossing 


Sorry, But We Have Planned Growth 

I enjoy reading your magazine. It keeps me informed about the city, since 
I'm arthritic. Hope City Magazine grows like Tucson. 

Mrs. Pauline E. Mayer 



Hold The ‘Poetry’ and the Junk 

Sure, I'm special. That's why I am writing you my opinion on the "poetry" 

° n ^Now,^dter hr^ing been'so cra^s as^hTsay that, I must congratulate the staff 

^ ^ But C p 1 ease^^fve^mo ir^editoria \ thought to what words are printed in City 
Magazine! There's enough junk out there. Don't add to it! 

Wanda Mayer 

The Newspapers: Getting What They Pay For? 

Matt Laughlin's interesting piece in the August issue about local newspa¬ 
pers was certainly informative. I've experienced JOA (joint operating agree- 


ARCHIWL 

ifVORKS 


(ar-ki' val wurks) 


/A shop providing 1 : Museum quality framing and matting. 
2 : Archival storage boxes and sleeves for works of art, 
documents, photographs. 3 : Photographic copy service and 
custom black and white archival printing. 4 : Information 
and advice regarding art handling, restoration, etc. 5 : Open 
Tuesday-Friday from 10-5. Thursday until 6. 12-5 Saturday. 


420 East Sixth Street 


882-6S25 
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LETT ERS 


merit) struggles and coziness in other cities. That the Star and Citizen hot en 
up so profitable makes them different. But what they have in common w it 
most other papers throughout the country is how they treat their staff and 
freelancers financially. Poorly—no pun intended. 

Both locals are using more syndicated material. A freelance color feature in 
the big-time Star usually pays $65. Editorial pieces $25. Not good for the writing 
community, and therefore not good for the public. 

Martha B. Hopkins 

Love the Lizard, Hate the Phone Books 

Dear Iggy, 

After reading your gripe about the phone books, I realized that we were per¬ 
fect for one another. My store manager would much rather try to find a tele¬ 
phone number for me than to hear me rant and rave about how much I HATE 
the phone books. In the past I have always thrown out the smaller book, but as 
you say, we now have some sort of crossover of telephone numbers. As far as 
the covers are concerned, 1 also think that something more creative would be 
nice. I erhaps we could add a little class to the lizard by dressing it with a nice 
diamond necklace. 



painting of a dove remained: the last remaining relic ,, f 
The old De Grazia studio, with its odd shops and ° pr< lnd,J ^n ( 
crumbled into the pavement, and proudly standing * * ' ,lent 

cirrn- "Finanrpd hv thp Ampriran _i 


I at the ' 

V - ~..m uuflk " 

Before we left for the summer, the restaurant owner 
they would be moving because the studio was coming d Warn ed 
plans were already being drawn up, and we had hp a ,A 0Wn - k, 


a j at thf 

was a sign: "Financed by the American National Bank COrTler f 

tKo cnmmor , i 






r- - - up, a nd we had heard the im 

young, moustached businessman across the street who told erVlew wm,.. 
"had served its purpose and had now become an eyesore " \ et US tllat ^ p ! - 
on up to Prince and Campbell for some chimis and a milanel 1 t ° ni8tUwe 


the possibility that the place was gone. 


not consid 


I drove in among the ruins through a gap in the constructs 
and we watched, mesmerized. Walls were collapsed upon one 1°" h d 
baked adobe was turned up into the night sky like sod being 1,4 

ground; chopped roots and stems of prickly pear were scattered at k ^ 
would have been like a burial, except for the image of the dove an/ ^ 
plant painted upon that remaining wall. 1 thought of the phoenix rising ^ 
ashes as I backed out onto Prince. 

Erik Asphaug 


B.J. Caldwell 

El Nacho Wasn’t ‘Our’ Creation 

1 just picked up a copy of your magazine in the library by accident. GREAT 
editorial (September) on the stupid new phone books. 

Interesting story, too, about El Nacho, but what the hell do you mean that 
he s "our" creation? That's a pretty cheap shot. Why not say he's a creation of 
us, the cocaine and pot users of America? Makes as much sense as saying Ev 
Mecham is our creation, or the "fault" of the Sonorans. Tighten up. 

(Unsigned) 

Dove Among the Ruins 

There were ruins at the site. A demolition team had flattened the north end 
of the building and had done fatal damage to the remainder, but one wall with a 


Update: Children’s Memorial Park 

The opening of the Children's Memorial Park announced in our Septem¬ 
ber issue has been delayed. It is now scheduled for November 14th (Satur¬ 
day) at 10 a.m. The rain date is Nov. 15 at 1 p.m. The park is located on the 
north bank of the Rillito between Oracle Road and Flowing Wells. 


We like to hear from yon, but please keep it short. We reserve the right to edit let¬ 
ters, which must be signed. Also include a return address and phone number 
(which we won't publish). Send your letters to: City Magazine, 1050 E. River 
road, Suite 200, Tucson, Arizona 85718. 




Forget the job, the kids, stocks, bonds and , 
ner-Let us put the kick back into your life. 

Personal Formula certif ied estheticians and 
beauty experts will start you off with our fam 
Collegen Facial, herbal steam and deep mass- 
This will be followed by a brow design and I- 

uous P^affi 0 ^ 168 Wi " ^ replaced ^h our i 
suous Paraffin mameue and pedicure The fi, 

A professional lifestyle make-up application 

custom blended foundation PP "' 


1 he Working Women’s Escape - 
<hve yourself or someone y 
a beautiful way out. 
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293 ' 4387 3821 N. Oracle 


292-0847 


Even if 
you don't own a 
Ferrari or Porsche, 

You Can Have The 

AUDIO SYSTEM 

That Makes Them 

SING! 

• BLAUPUNKT 

Enjoy Blaupunkt, the German 
audio systems that ha ve set the 
worldwide mark for excellence, tn 

ystems that are standard equipment tn 

Ferrari and Porsche. And, this rno n J , 
enjoy sale savings on the ent'rehne 
the Specialists, The master warranty 
station for Blaupunkt, andTucson 
andard of excellence for 

Blaupunkt Receivers 
start as low as 

* 199 . 

Offer ends November 


! o o o t 

2 2 2 ! 


}j o n A 
1 1 O 1 'C W i® 


<p o © o © 


414 E. Speedway Depot*^ 

695 N. Oracle* 888-0081 • Home Depo 


8 November iw 





















































































NOVEMBER’S 

CHOICE 


Cycles on Ice 
Nov. 20, 21 

Roll over, Ice Capades. The greatest spectacles 
on the glaze are now sponsored by the 
International Championship Events (ICE). The 
world’s top indoor ice speedway racers go tor 
the national championship here on 500cc 
motorcycles that rocket around on steel-studded 
tires, accelerating from 0 to 60 in less than 3 
seconds. They use nitro, but no brakes. Are 
these guys crazy? Who knows, this might 
replace wrestling. All proceeds to benefit the 
Tucson Rose Cancer Foundation’s Last Wish 
Fund. In the TCC arena at 8 p.m. Tickets— 
Friday $8 adults; $5 children. Sat. $10 adult; $6 
children. Additional into, 299-0206. 

Insect Funk 


the American Diabetes Association. Starts 7 
a.m. at the Sheraton El Conquistador. Bring 
your own Gatorade. Registration fee, $50. Info, 
745-2033. 

Gimme Some Air 
Nov. 19 

Give up the evil weed and treat your lungs to a 
rest—c'mon, anybody can go 24 hours. The 
11th annual Smokeout is sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society, a fine organization 
that we'd like to see go out of business some 
day. Back a quitter for only two bucks. Last year 
17.3 million people gave up smoking on 
Smokeout day, including over 40,000 
Tucsonans. Info, 790-2600. 

Bibliothoughts 
Nov. 13,14,15 

Three excruciatingly exciting days for biblioma¬ 
niacs, bibliophiles and casual bibliobrowsers. 
Book dealers from all over Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Montana, and Colorado will 
converge for the 3rd annual Arizona Book Fair at 
the Days Inn (formerly Santa Rita Hotel) 
downtown. On display will be books ranging in 
price from a mere $5 to thousands. A no-host 
cocktail party starts the event at 6 p.m. on 
Friday, and the grand opening commences at 7 
p.m. On Saturday, bring in your books for a free 
appraisal (who knows what's collecting dust on 
your shelves), and on Sunday show up from 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. to greet UA Press' famous authors 


and get an autograph. Sponsored by the Guild 
of Arizona Antiquarian Booksellers, Inc. Adm. 
$5 tor the whole fair. Info, Truepenny Books, 
881-4822. 

Guess Who’s Coming to 
Abuse You? 

Nov. 4 

It’s still quite tentative but...Eddie Murphy, the 
man who doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
sacred, is expected to give Tucson the treatment 
at the TCC Arena at 8 p.m. Don’t yell at us it he 
doesn’t show up. Call first. Info, 791-4101. 

Golden Dragon Acrobats 
Nov. 27,28,29 

East orients itself in the old West in Old 
Tucson’s Thanksgiving Extravaganza when the 
Chinese Golden Dragon Acrobats perform. 
These experts could dodge any gunfight and 
end up on their feet—gracefully. Regularly 
scheduled activities like gunfights and stunt 
show also will be performed. Tickets: adults 
$7.95,4-11 years $4.50, under 4, free. Call 
883-6457 for acrobat show times. 

UA Homecoming 
Nov. 6-8 

Your opportunity to visit the campus and go 
back to classes at the UA without facing exams. 
Seminars, tours of museums and the Cancer 
Center will keep you in intellectual shape, but 


the big event is the homecoming parade at 2 
p.m. on Friday. Floats, bands, pep groups, and 
antique cars carrying the homecoming royalty 
and members of past football teams. The theme 
is “Pride of the West," replete with country/ 
western music and country swing lessons, 
gunfight demonstrations and more. The 
Wildcats take on the University of Washington 
in the big game. Info, 621-3557. 

Writers of the Purple Sage 
Nov. 19-21 

Join the literati of the Southwest for three days 
of seminars at Westward Look featuring Leo 
Marx, Ann Zwinger, Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Rudolfo Anaya, Margarita Cota-Cardenas, 

Chuck Forsman (the best damn landscape artist 
with refrigerators in the SW) Gary Cartwright 
(senior editor, Texas Monthly), Alan Weisman 
(“La Frontera,” considered one of the definitive 
pieces on the border), Tom Miller, N. Scott 
Momaday, Edward Abbey, Eva Wilbur-Cruce, 
Frank Waters and more. City Magazine Editor 
Charles Bowden will prattle on a panel 
discussion on “Open Spaces, Parking Places: 
What Do We Really Want?”And CM Publisher 
Richard Vonier (he needed a job) will join a 
panel on “Beat: The Sunbelt” with other regional 
journalists. It's a great three days for writers, 
readers and everyone who cares about the 
Southwest. Fee is $20: registration fills up 
quickly. Meal events extra. Registration fliers 
available at all Tucson Public Libraries. Further 
info, Judy Lensink at 791 -4391. 


Nov. 7 

It's the Sonoran Arthropod Studies' 2nd annual 
rummage and bake sale. This is a non-profit 
club dedicated to the study of bugs, and they 
promise plenty of bizarre bazaar items a 60 s 
VW bug that runs, funky clothes, furniture (from 
tacky to nice), sporting goods, jewelry—and 
everything's at giveaway prices. If you can't find 
anything in the clogged maze of used stuff, 
gorge yourself on homemade pies, cookies and 
cakes. For entomophiles, the Many Legs 
Trading Post features insect t-shirts, books, 
collecting equipment and an exhibit featuring 
live arthropods (tarantulas, centipedes, 

grasshoppers) in the main building, ru y o 

not welcome. From 9 a.m.-4 p.m-ir> * ® ° ri ™ 
Brooklyn's nightclub building at 2437 N. Stone 
Ave. Rummage sale is free, exhibit is $1 
donation. Rain date Nov. 8. Info, 884-7274. 

The Maxicare 
El Tour de Tucson 
Nov. 21 

This 106-mile race (or you can go 25,50, 75 
miles) is the biking event in Tucson, and it s 
becoming one of the top cycling events in t e 
country. It’s the longest perimeter event in the 
U.S., and if Tucson keeps growing, it II just 
become more and more grueling. Anyone can 
ride in the 5th annual El Tour, but the field is 
limited to 3,000 (up from 1,000 last year) so 
call now for registration. All proceeds benefit 



































SCULPTURED STEEDS: 

The Golden Age of Carousels. 

November 10 thru January 31,1988 

This exhibition of hand-carved, antique carousel 
animals demonstrates the different styles 
of America's master craftsmen. 

Free Admission • Open Daily 
N.W. Tucson/Ina at La Cholla, 742-7191 


ETHERTON GALLERY 
424 EAST 6th ST. 
TUCSON, AZ 85705 

James G. Davis The Embrace Etching 24"x 1 8" 


This exhibit is organized by the American Carousel Museum 
which is sponsored by the Freels Foundation. 

Carved by Charles Looff 


Faculty Lecture Series 
Nov. 3 

Raymond H. Thompson, 
director of the Arizona State 
Museum, will lecture on 
‘'Prehistoric Farmers at Point 
of Pines, Arizona,” focusing 
on water and soil conserva¬ 
tion techniques thousands of 
years old. In the UA Health 
Sciences Main Auditorium, 
Room 2600, at 7:30 p.m. 

Free. 621-1551. 

Astronomy Lectures 
Nov. 3,10 

Flandrau Planetarium contin¬ 
ues to probe the universe in 
lectures: Nov. 3, Craig B. 

Foltz, Multiple Mirror Tele¬ 
scope magician, lectures on 
“Quasar Absorption Lines: 

The Fossil Record of the 
Universe”; Nov. 10, Raymond 
Shubinski of Flandrau Plane¬ 
tarium tells about “Exploring 
the Autumn Sky.” In the Star 
Theater of Flandrau Planetar¬ 
ium at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $1 
Info, 621-STAR. 

Culinary Herbs 
Nov. 3,10,17 

Horticulturalist Cecily Gill 
offers three sessions of in¬ 
struction for the back-yard 
herb gardener. Pre-registra¬ 
tion required. Fee: $20, mem- 
lers $15 at the Tucson Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens from 7-9 p.m 
-150 N. Alvernon Way Info 
326-9255. 

jardening Demonstrations 

low. 4,18, 25 

low 4 i s entitled “A Hydro- 
'onic Dodge for Cold 
leather" (in other words 
enerating a warm microcli- 
13 e In a temporary green- 
°use); Nov. 18 they're prom- 

o\v tn° U 3 r ° Se 9arden and 
jw to prune it; Nov. 25 learn 
about sweet potatoes for 

e holidays. |,'s happening at 
te Pima County Co-op 
pension Service. 9am 

Wednesdays at 4040 N 

ampbell. Also at Nanini 
'hrary at 2 p.m. on Thurs- 
ays.Wilmot Library at 11 30 

"■on Wednesdays; and 
reen Valley's Holy Family 
enter at 9:30 a.m. on Tues- 
ays. Info. 628-5628. 

' ords ' Rhythm, Imagery 
ov. 4,18 y 

a Nov. 4, the UA Poetry 
-enter hosts visiting writer 


Ann Zwinger; on the 18th hear 
students reading their own 
works. UA Modern Languages 
Auditorium at 8 p.m. Free. 

Info, 621-7941. 

Let’s Relax 
Nov. 5,12,19 

The Life Enrichment Series 
continues with the accent on 
diversity. Nov. 5, Nanette 
Gerstenberger, financial 
consultant, teaches the finer 
points of money management; 
Nov. 12, Cathy Molla, RN, 
discusses strategies to quit 
smoking—if you’ve already 
tried and failed, she’ll offer 
alternatives; Nov.19, Luan 
Wagner, human development 
specialist, gives tips to par¬ 
ents on managing work and 
personal time. Sponsored by 
Tucson Medical Center at the 
Sheraton El Conquistador, 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

327-5461, ext. 5072. 


“'T Ph -° Miscu 

Sociology Dep,, s ' 
the political, social 

nomic effects of druoah,'" 

F ^at7p. m ., 639 U N g ^ 

Info, 882-0899 


1%. 
2nd ^ 


Tucson Issue Forum 
Nov. 21 

A Public meeting to disc,, 
the prime survival issue of 

time: “The Super Powers " 
Nuclear Weapons and Na¬ 
tional Security.” Phineau 
Anderson, former president I 
the Arizona Center to R e f USe ' [ 
the Arms Race; Peter Carrot I 
ers, UA professor and piiysij; | 
department head; Senator 
John McCain; a former mem- 1 
ber of the CIA; and others 
form the panel. At 9 a m. in 
the Doubletree Hotel. Free 
Info, 722-2977. 


Audubon Family Adventures 
Nov. 14 

The Tucson Audubon Society 
is hosting a family adventure 
entitled “Making Mountains 
Out of Molehills,” and it 
doesn’t have to do with per¬ 
sonal problems. Limited to 18 
participants (first come, first 
served), with a $5 registration 
fee per person. They’ll take 
you to a desert site (north¬ 
west Tucson) for a lesson on 
desert geology—while making 
sure you have fun. From 8:15 
a m.-noon. Instructor: Robert 
Scarborough, consulting 
geologist. Info, 629-0851 or 
629-0510. 

Antique Show 
Nov. 6-8 

This show in the TCC Arena 
runs the gamut from old 
bottles, collectible furniture, 

lqu ® dolls and some things 
you didn t even know were 
antiques. Dealers from all 
over the Southwest. Adm. 

L arge n Cal1 for exact times, 
info, 791-4101. 

Women’s Roundtable 
Nov. 10 

This Tucson Medical Center 
Program continues with a 
serious theme. Koreen Johan- 
nessen, MSW. ACSW, dis¬ 
cusses various eating disor¬ 
ders, including anorexia and 
bulimia, and the behavioral 
strategies used in treatment. 

for Roundtable members 
MO non-members. Reserva- 

S S , r v qUired Radisson Suite 
9Q Ufru P m ' 9 P-m. Call 

29-WOMAN. 


Half the Population 
Nov. 28 

The Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts presents a work¬ 
shop on women’s health, 
emphasizing a naturopathic 
approach. Covers diet, PMS. 
fibrocystic breast disease, 
menstruation, osteoporosis 
and menopause. Conducted 
by Dr. Lyn Patrick, N.D. from 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 639 N. 6th 
Ave. $40 registration fee. Info, 
882-0899. 


Telescopic Travels 
Nov. 1-15 

Everything you want to know 
about the only space tele¬ 
scope in the solar system, so 
far as we know. When 
launched—maybe later this 
year—it will orbit 368 miles 
above the earth for 15 years 
(no vacations). The primary 
mirror is eight feet in diame¬ 
ter. The scope will be on 
display in the Flandrau Plane¬ 
tarium Wed.-Sat. at 7:30 P nl 
and Sat. and Sun. at 130. 
2:30 and 3:30 p.m. $3.50 gen 
adm.; $2. 75 senior citizens 
UA faculty, staff and students 
621 -STAR. 


The Politics of Drugs 
Nov. 12 

H h P !i Des ! rt lnsti,u,e ofthe 

Healing Arts continues its 
open forum lectures. Richard 


Noon Concerts 
Nov. 4, 18 

Brown-bag it to El Presidio 
Park downtown and enjoy a 
free alfresco concert to brea 
up the workday At presstime 
no notice of who’ll be jam¬ 
ming, but it won’t be heavy 
metal. Co-sponsored by the 
Tucson Parks and Recreation 
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Wed. - Sat. 12-5 
Thursdays until 7 p.m. 
And by appointment 
(602)624-7370 


Old Pueblo Museum 

AT FOOTHILLS CENTER 


JAMES G. DAVIS 
Mixed Media Prints 
JAMES REED 
Mixed Media Paintings 


Oct. 21 - Nov. 28 
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We Work 
Weekends 



It takes half a million tastes to flavor this community. That's why your community 
center is so busy. Whether your choice is high drama or high sticking, Mozart or Monster 
trucks, trade shows or tag wrestling, Ringling or rock 'n' roll, the TCC has your ticket. 
We sold half a million of them last year, and another half a million people came for 
conventions, exhibitions and meetings. In fact, you only gave us one weekend off, 
and as far as we're concerned, that's one too many. 

Tucson Community Center 

The Center of Attention 


Nov. 3 

World Wrestling Federation Live 


Nov. 5 & 6 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra with Yefim 
Bronfman, piano 

Nov. 12 -15 

SALOC Presents “The Sound of Music” 


EVENTS 


Nov. 13-15 

The Craft Festival 

Nov. 14 - Dec. 5 

ATC Presents “Great Expectations' 

Nov. 18 

Def Leppard Concert 


Nov. 20 & 21 

Motorcycle Racing on Ice 

Nov. 26 - 29 

The Living Bible Theater Company 
Presents “Joseph” 

Nov. 27 & 29 

U of A Icecat Hockey. Icecats vs Colorado 


Information 791-4266 • Charge by phone 791-4836 





































A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND 
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The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lush ness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 

Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 

1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299-4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 


COBBLESTONE 

A Sears Financial Community 


Department and the Music 
Performance Fund. Free. Info, 
791-4079. 

Little Sicily 
Nov. 4 

Enjoy an Italian feast that 
benefits both HERO (Amphi’s 
Home Economics and Related 
Opportunities club) and YMCA 
youth from 4:30-7 p.m. at the 
Amphi High School Cafeteria. 
$3 donation. Info, 888-7716. 

Pet, Don’t Braid 
Nov. 5 

It’s the 1st annual show of the 
Southern Afghan Hound 
Association, and they’re 
showing off 300 of these 
purebred animals—in a rain¬ 
bow of colors from black & 
tan, domino, cream, brindles 
(stripes in dog lingo) to black- 
masked red and others. Few 
humans ever have hair as 
glossy as these coats. They’ll 
be judged on appearance and 
movement. No non-neutered 
dogs allowed on the grounds. 

7 a.m.-7 p.m. at the Ameri¬ 
cana de Tucson Hotel, 1601 
N. Oracle Rd. Free. Info, 
744-2668. 


your homespun goodies at the magnificence of ^ 
Nov. 28 and 29 Ft. Lowell Arts stars, constellate, 
and Crafts Fair, register today objects flying aroun ; 

.. n i, q there Showtimes at 7 • 
every night in Fl anc j raiJ V : 
tarium plus Sat. and s * 
matinees at 1:30, 2:3o 
3:30 p.m. Tickets $3 
621-STAR 


at Ft. Lowell Park between 8 
a.m. and noon. Info, 
791-5289. 

The VA Hospital’s Annual 

Race 

Nov. 8 

A 10 -kilometer race and 2- 
mile fun run around Reid Park 


Garden Party 
Nov. 21,22 


lime fun luii ---- - > — 

offers merchandise awards to The Tucson Men’s Garre, 

,, ___i- A/i/-» PI..K,,.:il 


Mass Merchandise 
Nov. 6 

Rub elbows with ad men and 
women. It's Media/Merchan- 
dise Auction '87, sponsored 
by the Tucson Ad Club and 
American Women in Radio 
and Television. Starting at 
5:30 p.m., guzzle drinks and 
gobble hors d’oeuvres, and 
take part in the silent auction 

for values up to $150. At 7 

P m. big-ticket items such as 
Jim Click's condo at Pine Top 

for a weekend; $ 1,000 worth 
of airtime on KWFM, etc net 

auctioned off by celebrities 
Pick up gangas in print, TV 
and radio advertising, art, 
services and even toy bears 
Everything goes at this event. 
And, hey, it’s for a good 
cause, namely the scholarship 
fund and Soaring Spirits 
(benefits sick kids at UMC) 
Program. At the Doubletree 
Ballroom. $5 admission Info 
628-9876. ' ’ 

Old Pueblo Lapidary Club 
Nov. 6 , 7, 8 

Over 60 exhibits are featured 
with demonstrations in gold- 
and silver-smithing, faceting, 
cabbing, cloisonne and chain¬ 
making. Jewelry, rocks, gems 
and tools for sale too. Bored? 
Maybe you'll find your next 
avocation here. At TCC. Call 
for exact times. Donation 
$2.50, children under 12 free 

Info, 743-9871. 

Arts and Crafts Registration 
Nov. 7 

If you're interested in selling 


male and female winners. Age 
group awards also. Wheel¬ 
chair division. Proceeds to 
benefit the Ronald McDonald 
House and Amytrophic Lateral 
Sclerosis Assoc. Registration 
at most athletic stores before 
Nov. 1 for $8; on race day 
beginning at 6:30 a.m. for $9. 
Info, 792-1450, ext. 6535. 
Running starts 8 a.m. 

Who’s Stronger? 

Nov. 14,15 

Old Tucson hosts the 48th 
annual UA intercollegiate 
rodeo—the oldest such com¬ 
petition in the U S. Sinewy 
and tough cowboys and 
cowgirls test their strength 
and endurance against tons of 
horse flesh. Rodeo starts at 1 
p.m. both days. Info, 

883-0100. 


Back in the Saddle 
Nov. 15 

Learn to love oxygen on this 
50k Old Nogales Team Time 
Trial along the Old Nogales 
Highway. A bunch of cycle 
enthusiasts created the Pima 
Velo Club with the idea that 
anyone who owns a bike can 
nde m this low-key competi- 

884-5564 (eves.) for location. 

Wearable Art 
Nov. 16 

u p T e , r ;!“ nc |;* i «»a,chi-g 
uitra-tall and spaghetti-thin 

™Ms ln , hisG ’ d X' s n 

La p,, aMl a m - at Westin 

SET--—. 

•Mm),!'* lje »„ 

$28, or $22 Tiru . C ° StS $32 ' 

Macbeth'' (Feb 7 s , Kabukl 
from $9 to $15 cen # ran9e 

a m -6 p.m. m,o, 621 . 3 ; 4 1 1 ° 

Autumn Skies 
Nov. 17-25 

A sKy show featuring the 


Club will have their hands 
clean after they’ve dirtied 

them planting, pruning anfl 

growing flowers, edibles % 
houseplants. They haveove^ 
200 categories of vegetable; 
that will be judged. See what 
you can’t find in the super 
market. At Park Mall, regular 
hours. Info, 326-9376. 

Great Food in a Hospital 
Nov. 25 

Tucson General Hospital 
continues its culinary series 
Local chefs put in cameo 
appearances and demonstraii 
their specialties. Molly McCa 
chef of the White Dove at the 
Sheraton El Conquistador, 
prepares hors d’oeuvres 
snacks and beverages. 
Samples are offered. Free at 
11 a.m. in the Tucson Room 
at 3838 N. Campbell. Info, 
327-5431. 


Tucson Botanical Gardens 
Nov. 7 

Get out of the house and into 
the real world with your kid. 
Marty Eberhardt, education 
coordinator, will lead a child 
parent nature walk, show-and- 
tell about sun prints of leaves 
and flowers, feed you and 
teach you about mesquite 
cake and prickly pear punch. 
Tucson Botanical Gardens. 
2150 N. Alvernon. Children 
ages 4-8, each with a parent 
Fee: $6 per pair, members $5 
326-9255. 

Sunday Jazz 
Evenings 

Hang out at an elegant party 
with friends or snuggle up to 
drink alone and zone out on 
good tunes. Whether it’s 
booze or sparkling water. th |S 
will wind down your weeker^ 
so Monday’s 8-5 won’t seem 
so depressing. At presstime 
no announcement yet on 
who’s jamming. The show 
sizzles from 4 p.m. -7 p.m 
Great overlook on the city of 
mountains from Westward 
Look. Take your pick, but 
don’t miss. Free. 

The Coffee Generation 
Through November 

Drink your way through a 
catalog of coffees, teas and 
wine at Coffee Etc. every 
Sunday and get wired or 
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WHERE TO HOWL 


mellow (your choice) listening 
to Daryl Hinson on classical 
guitar. Same goes for Tues¬ 
days, when this upscale 
coffeehouse presents 
Hackensack’s mainstream 
jazz. Shows start at 7:30 p.m. 
2744 N. Campbell. They’re in 
the process of moving (just a 
block away) so call first. 
881-8070. 

Support for Arthritis 
Through November 

The Tucson General Hospital 
sponsors an arthritis support 
group for those on the plus 
side of 50. The purpose is to 
share experiences, meet 
people and occasionally hear 
helpful presentations by the 
hospital. Meets the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of the 
month at 1 p.m. in the Tucson 
Room. 3838 N. Campbell. 

Free. Info, 323-4319. 

Women on the Rise 

Want a new career? Want a 
career at all? Want to go 
higher up in your present job? 
You’ll have to stop wanting 
and get going. The Women 
Helping Women program, 
sponsored by the YWCA, 
offers a push in the form of 
half-hour individual counsel¬ 
ing sessions every Thursday 
from 5:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. at 
738 N. Fifth Ave. Nominal 
charge of $10, legal counsel¬ 
ing $5. All instructors are 
accredited counselors or 
attorneys. Info, 884-7810 or 
296-1285. 



Gaslight Theatre 
Nov.1-7 

This time around they’re 
presenting “The Three Mus¬ 
keteers,” but it won’t be like 
any version you’ve ever seen. 
Watch an original take-off on 
the legend of three long¬ 
haired swordsmen defending 
the King of France. Part tame 
comedy, part slapstick. 7000 
E. Tanque Verde Rd. Info, 
886-9428. 

Candide 
Nov. 1-7 

The theme of The Arizona 
Theatre Company’s ’87-’88 
season is “Coming of Age,” 
and they’re kicking it off with 
a musical version of Voltaire’s 
“Candide” (five authors joined 
talents on this production). A 
hilarious satire on politics, 


religion, and social mores. 

TCC theater at 8 p.m. Info, 
622-2823. 

Te Kanawa's in Town 
Nov. 4 

The UA Artist Series presents 
New Zealand soprano Kiri Te 
Kanawa at 8 p.m. in UA Cen¬ 
tennial Hall. This is her first 
appearance in Tucson. Tickets 
$20-26. Info, 621-3341. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Nov. 5, 6 

Guest artist Yefim Bronfman, 
pianist, joins the orchestra in 
Saint-Saens Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in g minor. Also on this 
program are Mozart’s “Jupi¬ 
ter” Symphony and Richard 
Strauss’s “Death and Trans¬ 
figuration.” At 8 p.m. in TCC 
Music Hall. Tickets $6-16. 

Info, 882-8585. 

UA Mainstage Series 
Nov. 5-21 
Nov. 6-22 

The University Theatre is 
presenting “Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet,” directed by guest Walter 
Schoen. If you’re sated with 
Shakespeare, they’re also 
presenting “The Foreigner” by 
Larry Shue and directed by 
Sam Smiley. Tickets: general 
$8, students $4. Evening 
performances at 8 p.m.; 
matinees at 2 p.m. in the 
Drama Bldg, at Olive and 
Speedway Info, 621-1162. 

Symphony Recital Series 
Nov. 8, 9 

A small piece of the Tucson 
Symphony—a wind quartet— 
goes on local tour with 
Milhaud’s “The Chimney of 
King Rene,” Barber’s “Sum¬ 
mer Music,” Fine’s “Partita,” 
and Reicha’s Quintet in E-flat. 
Showtime at 8 p.m. at St. 
Philip’s in the Hills. On the 9th 
the same music will be per¬ 
formed at Valley Presbyterian 
Church, 2800 S. Camino del 
Sol, Green Valley, at 3 p.m. 
Tickets $5 at the door. Info, 
882-8585. 

Invisible Theatre 
Nov. 11-29 

“Benefactors,” the long- 
running Broadway play and 
London hit by Michael Frayn, 
revolves around an architect, 
his wife and the couple next 
door—all working toward 
personal gratification and 
professional fulfillment. Mati¬ 
nees are 2 p.m. on Nov. 15, 

22 & 29. Closed Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Curtain 8 p.m. at 1400 N. 

1 st Ave. Info, 882-9721. 

Arizona Friends of Music 
Nov. 12 

No stranger to Tucson, Tashi 
is a popular favorite from past 
seasons. Richard Stolzman, 


clarinetist, performs with a 
string quartet at 8 p.m. in UA 
Crowder Hall. Tickets, general 
$10; $4 students. Info 
298-5806. 

SALOC 

Nov. 12-15, 21-22 

Tucson’s light opera company 
presents the classic Broadway 
hit “The Sound of Music.” A 
warm, funny romp through a 
serious time in European 
history. Nov.15 matinee at 2 
p.m. Other showtimes 8 p.m., 
all in TCC Music Hall. Tickets 
$8-15. East Side info, 
323-7888; West Side 
884-1212. 

TACTfully Done 
Nov. 14,15,21,22 

The Tucson Actors Civic 
Theatre opens its fourth 
season with Agatha Christie’s 
drawing room comedy, “The 
Hollow.” It assembles an odd 
assortment of 10 characters 
who gather in a stately Eng¬ 
lish mansion. One is mur¬ 
dered; figure out which of the 
remaining nine is the culprit. 

At Temple Emanu-EI, 225 N. 
Country Club. Tickets $5. Call 
for performance times. Info, 
299-8101, between 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Nov. 14-Dec. 5 

Presenting “Great Expecta¬ 
tions,” Charles Dickens’ 
classic about young Pip, an 
orphan who’s transformed 
into a real gentleman. Adapta¬ 
tion by Barbara Field. Bring 
the entire family to this one. 
TCC theater at 8 p.m. Info, 
622-2823. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Nov. 19, 20 

Guest artist Edith Davis, 
soprano, joins the symphony 
in a concert including: Berlioz’ 
“Roman Carnival” Overture, 
Samuel Adler’s “Joi, Amor, 
Cortezia,” Mahler's Symphony 
No. 4, and Puccini arias from 
“Turandot,” “Gianni Schicchi” 
& “Tosca.” 8 p.m. in TCC 
Music Hall. Tickets $6-16. 

Info, 882-8585. 

The Unashamed 
Accompanist 
Nov. 23 

It’s an "Evening of Song: In 
Memory of Gerald Moore.” He 
was a true gentleman who 
was primarily responsible for 
making the public aware of 
the importance of accompa¬ 
nists, and one of the most 
recorded artists ever. Pianist 
Paula Fan, soprano Beth 
Mosher and tenor Grayson 
Hirst pay tribute to him with 
an evening of songs. At 8 
p.m. in Crowder Hall. Adm. 
charge, $3. Info, 621-1655. 



Howard Cook (1901-1980), “HopiHouse”, 1927, 8x8 in., woodcut. 


Mitchell, Brown and Co. 

2843 North Campbell Avenue 
TUcson, Arizona 85719 602-795-0896 


Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century 
American Paintings and Fine Prints 

Galleries and Fine Picture Framing 



Primitive antiques from the 
European countryside. 

Furniture and Accessories 



(602) 577-0506 □ St. Philip's Plaza, Suite 43 □ 4320 N. Campbell Ave. □ Tucson, AZ 
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PLACES 


PEOPLE 


Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

One Ytai Massage Therapy Certificate Program 
Community Classes, Workshops and Lectures 

Massage Therapy by Senior Students 

Call for Appointment, 9-7:30 Mon.-Fri., 10-4 Sat. 



A community resource for information, speakers and referrals. 
Call or write for catalog: 

882-0899 

639 N. 6th Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85705 
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6541 E. TANQUE VERDE RD 
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Sebastian Artistic Center 

The salons that make Hie difference between ok and extraordinary; 
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GERMAN FILMS 

As lighthearted as a panzer division 

1 . . J , —. T—Tolf'c fit. 



Richard C. Hell is a direct descen¬ 
dant of Davy Crockett, and his pas 


Belt's favorite film? I n l ast 
crop, at least, it wasn't one 0 f " 




Davy Crockett, anu ---r- - ^ie 0 f a 

sion is the forbiddingly intellectual heavywerghtst Benjamin the ^ 

frontier of German film. 

Visit him in his office, and you are 
in a virtual shrine to the Fatherland. 

The place is cluttered with German 
posters, German degrees and stacks of 
German books. A matte black near¬ 
antique phone (circa 1950), brought 
from Berlin years ago, rings with a 
peculiar rising tone, like a soprano 
stretching toward a high note. 

But Helt, an associate professor of 

German at the University of Arizona, -, - 

doesn't spend much time in this cu- he calls "the Harvard of the Mi 
bicle. He lives for the cool darkness of Washington University in St. Lou; 
the theater when the lights flicker off His dissertation explored the world 
and the show begins in the guttural 
sounds of his second language. He fig¬ 
ures he has seen at least 400 German 
films in the last ten years. 

Born in the breadbasket of Kansas, 

Helt's ancestry includes three German 
grandparents, one Scottish-Irish, and, 
a few generations further removed, 
the famous rifleman who packed it in 

at the Alamo. His intoxication with his two-year-old daughter. He o 

Sr any m ff c b3 A k t0 3 tw °-y ear verse s with her only in German, w\ 

j - ' n ,, le R ' '. Arm y 0959-1961) his wife speaks to her exclusively 

during the Berlin crisis. Helt sat ... 

around watching the construction of 
the wall, wondering if he might be 
called upon to shoot East Germans. To 
make better use of the time he went on 

SttSCrLd' "“I and passi °" a " d P“>«i”*0 a film.. 

the German people. L mee P b y ent *ded West German Cinema 5 

Today Helt and his wife snpnH i? 45 ' t0 be P ublish ed later this y 

each summer in Germany drink' • ^ be bo °^ describes more than 3, 

the latest films—and not in the ^ erman films listed alphabetic, 

way we plop ourselves into ^§ reat if you know what you're lo 

seats at the neighborhood th V ' ng and Helt says he's seen 
Two years ago, during a sahkjf- 7 P rox imately ten per cent of that ni 
Helt attended the Berlin Film ft!? 3 ^ ber 

and screened thirty features ir. e' Ti 7 be best initiation into this ci 

een days. Last year he sat throuph^n madc world is Helt's German F 

Munich Film Festival, ricochet Series at UA ' More than 200 P e ° 
from film to film—eighteen in turned °ut for the first of this seaso 

days—often leaving i n mid-reel T Series ' Gunter Grass' "Tin Drum,' 
dash to another. Nor was this ° Au 8 us t- The series continues ev< 
passive viewing. At German fib Thursda y in the UA Modern U 

vals the directors show up an 1 Ti * 8 ua ges Auditorium at 7:30 p m-, a 
audience critiques their work ™ nf admissi °n is free. This month's off 
s P°f' e in 8 s , Helt says, are all products oft 

Helt s a tireless cheerleader f Hazi era, but are non-propagandist 
German films. Part of his zeal st ° r Laura Greenberg 

ms Nov. 5: "Der alte und der j 1111 


- o —me | r 

ible, written and directed b\ 
Miehe. It was about a TV talk' 
meister who inherits a hood 
makes him invisible— a device he u , 
to prove his wife is having an affair 
comedy, really. 

Helt put himself through Kansa 
State College and the University 
Wyoming graduate school by work 
ing part-time as a conductor and 
brakeman on the Denver-Rio Grande 
railroad, then earned his Ph.D. at what 
he calls "the Harvard of the Midwest 


A AAJ ^ lOJVl lUUC/ll CAjyiUltU l i UT VVUI 

German expressionistic drama. wu 
when he first ventured overseas, Hel 
says he "earned a good living playinj 
rock 'n' roll saxophone and througl 
my music connections and my interes 
in popular culture became involved ii 
film." 

At 47, Helt's boundless fascina 
tion with German has enveloped evei 
his two-year-old daughter. He 
verses with her only in German, v\ 
his wife speaks to her exclusively 
English. It's a proven method, hesa] 
for making her perfectly bilingual. 

Richard and Marie Helt, also 
German teacher and scholar, ha 
taken their accumulated knowled] 
and passion and put it into a filmog 


from his intricate knowledge and 6 ” 15 N ' -.. 

predation of the culture that produ^’ K ° nig " ( " The Old and Young Kin 
them. It doesn't bother him—a f 3 hlstorical film about Friedrich 
might some of us—that the new r helm 1 and his son, Friedrich 
man Cinema Movement filmmakers 
are serious serious, serious. They've 
received their training directly 7 
the theater, and their films often 
riddled with analytical intellectual 
mg. It may seem heavyhanded but it 
serves as a form of social criticism 
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Prussia. In German. 

Nov. 12: "Robert Koch" (1931 
the story of the doctor who discov'e 
the tuberculosis bacillus and his I 
long quest for recognition. In Gern 
Nov. 19: "Munchausen" 0 9 
Was adapted from Erich Kastiu 
novel about the notorious liar Bai 
Munchausen. The first German mo 
in color. English subtitles. 
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UA Classic Film Series 
Nov. 2, 3 

For those who applaud Bette 
Davis’ husky-voiced talents, 
“Whatever Happened to Baby 
Jane” (1962) will only rein¬ 
force your opinion. A gothic 
tale of jealousy and madness 
swirling around two sisters 
(Joan Crawford, predictably, 
is the nuttier of the pair) living 
in a rotting mansion. Leave 
your kids at home; Joan 
serves Bette’s pet bird to her 
for lunch. Mon. 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m., Tues. 7:30 p.m. in the 
UA Modern Languages Audi¬ 
torium. General tickets $1.75; 
students $1.25; children $.50. 
Info, 621-3282. 

Nov. 9,10 

James Cagney stars in “White 
Heat,” a tough and explicit 
1949 gangster film by Raoul 
Walsh, the best director of 
action flicks in the 1940s. 
Cagney plays Cody Jarrett, 
one of the movies’ scariest 
psychotics, a guy who enjoys 
murdering people and sits on 
his mother’s lap when he feels 
bad. Cody fulfills Ma’s dream 
and makes it to the “top of 
the world.” 

Nov. 16,1 

Joan Crawford stars in the 
crime drama, “A Woman’s 
Face" (1941). Crawford has to 
fight the Stockholm courts for 
an acquittal for shooting a 
mean scion. Half her face is 
disfigured and she feels 
unsuitable for living so she 
joins a gang. She’s saved by a 
kindly doctor who restores 
her beauty, then turns on the 
gang. 

Nov. 23, 24 

Study the mystique of Marilyn 
Monroe in Howard Hawks’ 

1953 “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” Two dancers from 
Arkansas (Jane Russell’s the 
other one) hit the big time in 
Paris. Monroe is a first-rate 
comedienne here and per¬ 
forms the legendary “Dia¬ 
monds are a Girl’s Best 
Friend” number. 

UA International Arts Society 
Nov. 6,13, 20 

Nov 6 presents “Espoir”; 

Nov 13 spotlights “Stavisky”; 
and the month ends on the 
20th with “The Lacemaker.” 

At 5:15 p.m. and 8:15 p.m. in 


the UA Modern Languages 
Auditorium. Tickets, $1.50. 
Info, 621-7393. 

Cult Classics 
Nov. 7 

“Two-Lane Blacktop” stars 
James Taylor and Dennis 
Wilson, two drag-strip hus¬ 
tlers in a mega-horsepower 
'55 Chevy who make life 
miserable for Warren Oates in 
his shiny new GTO. The car 
part is easy to understand; the 
rest of the movie isn’t. At the 
UA Modern Languages Audi¬ 
torium at 7 p.m. and 9:30 
p.m. Adm.$2. Info, 621-1277. 

Nov. 14 

In “Repo Man” Emilio Estevez 
plays a punk who learns the 
ropes and the “Repo Man 
Code” when he teams up with 
veteran Harry Dean Stanton in 
this strange tale of guys who 
repossess cars. Our heroes, 
and a lot of other odd folks, 
are after a ’64 Chevelle with 
extra-terrestrials in the trunk. 
As Harry said, “Repo Man’s 
always intense.” 

Nov. 21 

The last of this series is 
“Zelig,” where chameleon 
Woody Allen rubs shoulders 
with Babe Ruth and the pope, 
wandering through old news¬ 
reels and becoming as many 
characters as there are 
Campbell’s soups. 



Amerind Foundation 
Through November 

Freelancer Cy Lehrer’s b&w 
photos of Texas Canyon are 
on display. If you don’t think 
sex appeal can exist in a rock, 
checkout these formations. 
He finds the right curves in 
Mother Nature. Adm. charge. 
Open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 
directions, 1-586-3666. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Nov. 1-15 

Ann Rodgers displays repre¬ 
sentational watercolors— 
primarily Southwestern land¬ 
scapes. Also, Diane Leonard’s 
traditional portraits in oils and 
Greg Brigg’s bronze sculp¬ 
tures. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Sat. ‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. 
Grant Rd., Suite 153, in the 
Crossroads Festival Mall. 
323-0266. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 12 

Their anniversary show fo¬ 
cuses on Anke Van Dun, 
multi-media artist who cre¬ 
ated the copper mural at the 
Sheraton El Conquistador, 
along with a retrospective of 
featured artists from 1986- 
1987. Reception, Nov. 19,7-9 
p.m. includes a buffet of 
munchies, music by Bill Ganz, 
fine wines and fun. 

Arizona State Museum 
Through Dec. ‘87 

Photographic exhibit of UA 
buildings, in b&w and color, 
that have been placed in the 
National Register. Get a his¬ 
torical perspective of UA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat., 9-5 
p.m. and Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
621-6302. 

Art Network 
Through November 

Get original and own some 
“wearable art.” Outfit yourself 
in avant-garde bola ties, 
jewelry, gonzo T-shirts with 
social comments. Oct. 
through Nov. 28, artists Louis 
Bernal, Fernando Joffrow, 
Christina Cardeans, Gonzalo 
Espinosa, Carlos Encinas, and 
Alfred Quiroz will exhibit their 
personal interpretations of the 
Day of the Dead, a Hispanic 
tradition. Corner of Hotel 
Congress. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sat., 8-10 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Azimuth Gallery 
Nov. 3-29 

Featuring the surrealistic 
animal motifs of Charlotte 
Bender in oils, mixed media 
and her beyond-modern 
animal coffee tables (pyramid 
pedestals with glass). Don’t 
ask, go see. This could bring 
out the primate in you. Recep¬ 
tion, Sat. Nov. 14, 6-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 

Sat. and Sun.,1-4 p.m. 210 E. 
Congress. 624-7089. 

Berta Wright Gallery 
Nov. 27-Dec. 28 

A special Christmas show 
featuring the artistic adven¬ 
tures of Christmas in Mary 
Langston’s earthtone ceramic 
nativity scenes; the Cochiti 
Indian creches depicting the 
Virgin Mary and her flock; and 
nativity scenes from around 
the world. Reception, Nov. 27 
from 5-9 p.m. with refresh¬ 
ments. Foothills Center Hours, 
Mon.-Fri.,10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sun., noon-5 
p.m. 742-4134. 

Center For Creative 
Photography 

Until they move into their new 
building, they’re digging 
through their archives— 
presenting shows from a 



Complete, Professional Automobile Detailing 

Exterior Buffing and Polishing 
Interior Shampoo • Pin Striping • Undercoating 
Pick Ud and Delivery 



4937 East Speedway 325-9905 • 41 East 6th Street 792-1555 
Monday - Friday 7-6, Saturday 8-12 






JEFF'S CLASSICAL 
RECORD SHOPPE 


2556 N. CAMPBELL 327-0555 

(Next to Katherine & Co.) Mon. - Sat 10-9 
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SHADE CLOTH FOR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
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THURS * SAT 9 a s 
SO E. BLACKLIDGE 


We Fit Your Lifestyle 

Let our creative stylists pamper you. You’ll relax in a comfortable 
atmosphere and leave with just the look you want. From polished 
professional to trend-setting chic—we do it all. 

Treat yourself today! 



New on our scene, Joyce joins the Stylistics staff. 
"Versatility" is the key word Her skills include esthetics, 
sculptured nails, manicures, pedicures, as well as artistically 
designed cuts and styling Let her create a new you. 


2941 N. Country Club 

Between Glenn & Ft. Lowell 
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TUCSON ART EXPO ’8 


NOV. 12-15 

Tried walking downtown lately? Congress is a trail of brown crate* , f 
Tried walking ^ a , with glee, and Stone is a gauntlet of da 

would make ad uncg Ve taken a wr ong turn and entered a w ar 

orange signs tha y canyon between Stone and Church 

of n* 

square block th ke heart . They ' re renovating the inner city 

0fB Thl- dus'isTvidence of the effort to turn Tucson into a mecca lor th, % 
the Southwest, with a large concentration downtown. The Tucso„- Ptaa . 
Council in connect,on with local galleries, .a gearing; up lor the ransiti*, 
hosting Tucson Art Expo '87, It's four days packed w.th symposta, tours,, 
parties and events that extol the virtues of our town, our artists and our gall, 
ies. Think of it as a glimpse of the future. 

—Laura Greenberg 


327-6033 


In the Beginning 
Nov. 12 

From 4:30-6:30 p.m. a reception 
will be held for all Art Expo '87 poster 
finalists. This is your chance to see the 
stuff they didn't pick. The winner re¬ 
ceives $500 and the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing 1,000 copies plastered around the 
city to advertise Tucson Art Expo '87. 
Refreshments and conversation at the 
Tucson-Pima Arts Council, 100 S. 
Church Ave. Suite 198. Info, 624-0595. 

Chasing Rainbows 
Nov. 13 

They're calling it "Space Chase," 
which is how artists live: chasing after 
studios that are affordable and can be 
used as personal housing. The sympo- 
sium features authorities from differ¬ 
ent locales who know about live/ 
work space for artists: Stephen Costa 
president ot the Bay Area Partnership 
m Oakland, California; Stephen A ? 
Goldsmith, executive directed of Art- 
space in Salt Lake City; Chervl Ka 
independent art consultant2?' 
rold R. Snedcof, manager of cornn^' 
contributions for the New York P K, 
Library (and an authoT on * 

mixed-use facilities in arts district 
$15 registration fee buys V o„ i 7 
and Ihe ins and outs on howsuS 
and prosper as an artist i n l u 
environment. Even if you - re “ rban 
artist, learn what it's like to h ° 

From 9 a.m.-5 p. m . at Days Inn T*' 
merly the Santa Rita Hotel) li 

town. Further info, 624-0595 

EXPOsure Extravaganza 
Nov. 13 

The EXPOsure Ball is being heir. 

at Hotel Congress-Tucson's night 

club that echoes "Bright Lights m 
City. They're telling everyone this if 
fancy: avant-garde dress-up to camn 
to cull classic anything, ha , 
draw you attention so you can hobnob 


with artistes—many of whom aren 
starving. Either way, if you don't ha\ 
fancy clothes, put on paint-splatterec 
jeans and you'll pass. Ask stranger; 
questions about art, talk about dad; 
and post-modernism, or just have fun 
From 9 p.m.-l a.m. with live music. 
Single $8, couples $15. All proceeds tc 
support efforts to establish affordable 
live/work places in the arts district 
311 E. Congress. Info, 622-8848. 


Participating Galleries 
Nov. 14 

The following galleries will be 
open from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. on this Sat¬ 
urday for exhibitions. There will be six 
escorted tours and two walking tours 
nil starting at different locations, from 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. From 6 to 9 p.m. Expo 
87 hosts receptions at participating 
galleries. Plenty of booze, food and 
great visuals. Don't leave home with¬ 
out your plastic. 

At press time, some plans weren t 
i R al, so call the Tucson-Pima Arts 
Council at 624-0595 between 8 a.m. 
nnd 5 p.m. to find out locations and 
Meeting places. 

Participants: Etherton Gallery 
lohono Chul Park, Saguaro Gallery, 

Presidio Gallery, the Art Company 
urnbuckle Studios, Ann Original 
Gallery, Cabat Studio, Meckler/Jayme 
Gallery, Davis Gallery, Old Town Ar¬ 
tisans, Womankraft, UA Student 
Gmon galleries, Philabaum Studios, 
a e Cafe Magritte, Desert Arti¬ 
sans Gallery, Azimuth Gallery, New* 
speak Forum, Beth O'Donnel Gallery 
enture Fine Arts, Loews Ventana 
Canyon, Impressions II, and Natural 
J 8 t Gallery (Club Congress Hotel ■ 

Round-up 
Nov. 15 

Gallery exhibitions from noon- 
Iv e p.m. will wrap up the festivities 
you ve missed during the week. 
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This seasons DickTomey Show 
airs each Monday night through 
the 1987 Wildcat football sched¬ 
ule on KMSB TV, Channel 11. 


Look tor the Lute Olson Show 
later this hill as the Pac 10 title 
favorites rally behind Steve Kerr 
to recapture the Championship. 


Dana Cooper is your host. The 
Dick Tomey Show and The Lute 
Olson Show are productions of 
Network West. 


Network 

■Mllest 


Public Relations Advertising 

310 S. Wilmot Rd. B-200 l\icson, Arizona 85711 (602) 745-1400 

Steve Chandler, President/co-owner Vic Clough, Vice President, co-owner 
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permanent collection that 
includes Ansel Adams. Ed¬ 
ward Weston, WeeGee and 
scads of others. Call for the 
monthly surprise. Mon.-Fri., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
843 E. University Blvd. 

621-7968. 

De Grazia Gallery 
Nov. 1-30 

See what happened when De 
Grazia went on an astrology 
binge and interpreted the 
zodiac signs. Mon.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
299-9191. 

Dinnerware 
Cooperative 
Nov.1-11 

Scheryle J. Simmons’ recent 
b&w. 20x24 format nude 
figure studies and mixed 
media prints.135 E. Congress 
St. Hours noon-5 p.m., Tues.- 
Sat. Sun., 1-4 p.m. Info, 
792-4503. 

Nov. 10-29 

Kevin Sloan’s paintings and 
Peggy Doogan’s mixed-media 
paintings. Reception, Nov. 14, 
5-8 p.m. 

Etherton Gallery 
Nov. 1-28 

James G. Davis’ recent prints 
and paintings, and James 
Reed (in his first major show) 
with mixed media paintings 
on photos reminiscent of 
Egyptian reliefs and frescoes. 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Thur. 
‘til 7 p.m. 424 E. 6th St. 
624-7370. 

Doors Are Art 

Frank Franklin makes thick, 
hand-carved doors, and he 
paints, too—in a primitive and 
bright Southwestern style. 


Anna Franklin, his wife, makes 
outrageous puppets. They II 
let you look (and buy) at their 
downtown studio, but by 
appointment only. Info, 

792-0777. 

Meckler/Jayme Gallery 
Nov. 3-29 

Featuring large oil paintings 
from Allen Maertz’s "Citizen 
Series,” where characters 
seem to tumble out of tarot 
cards, reflecting a colorful and 
whimsical world. Randy 
Spalding displays new works 
from his “Icon Series,” sculp¬ 
tures in wood and tin. Recep¬ 
tion, Nov. 7, 6-9 p.m. 121 S. 

4th Ave. Tues.-Fri., noon-4 
p.m. Sat.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
624-7089. 

Mitchell, Brown & Co. 

Nov.1-31 

Featuring a large selection of 
19th- and 20th-century 
American paintings with an 
emphasis on ornithological 
prints and botanicals. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 2843 N. 
Campbell Ave. 795-0896. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Nov. 2-21 

Tucsonan Kevin Osborn’s 
ceramics have been bought 
internationally (Tokyo, Europe 
and New York). His architec¬ 
tural sized pieces are sophisti¬ 
cated and his stamp is creamy 
pastel glazes, finished with 
steel, copper or gold. If you 
prefer a purchase you can 
wear out of the gallery, New 
Yorker Karen Kuhn’s jewelry 
is intricately crafted using 
precious metals, semi-pre¬ 
cious stones and patterned 
niobium in her pins and ear¬ 
rings. Don’t miss. Reception, 
Nov. 6, 5-8 p.m. 4340 N. 


Campbell, Suite 90. Mon.- 
Sat.10-5:30. 577-3598. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Nov. 10 Through Jan. 31 

Entitled “Sculptured Steeds: 
The Golden Age of Carou¬ 
sels." The exhibit focuses on 
the private collection of the 
American Carousel Museum. 
Antique, hand-carved wooden 
carousel horses, restored to 
original condition, are dis¬ 
played. Some are hand- 
painted in oils; some show off 
the wood’s natural color and 
grain. Check out the working 
hand-cranked English carou¬ 
sel. Demonstrations of carou¬ 
sel animal restoration. At 
Foothills Center. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 

Beth O’Donnell 
Gallery, Ltd. 

Nov. 3-28 

Andrew Rush’s ceramics 
(hang them near changing 
light and their surfaces seem 
altered) and a series of horse 
masks; Jon Eric Schafer’s 
wheel-thrown pottery is 
sculpted into landscape forms 
and repeatedly fired and 
glazed. Reception, Nov. 14, 6- 
9 p.m. St. Philip’s Plaza, River 
and Campbell, Suite 64. 
Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
299-6998. 

Saguaro Gallery 
Nov. 15-30 

Entitled “The Heart of The 
Story,” Mick B. Harrison’s 
Western style art is rendered 
in oils and watercolors. Re¬ 
ception, Nov. 15, 2-6 p.m. 
Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
11050 E.Tanque Verde. 
749-2152. 


ST. PHILIPS PLAZA • 4340 N. CAMPBELL • SUITE 64 • 299-6998 


TOTALLY 

IRRESISTIBLE 

Your smile can be too. 
Easy & affordable treatments. 

For Your 

Free Consultation 
Call 326 2000 


♦ Mark M c Mahon, DOS ♦ 


COS ME TIC DEN TIS TR Y 
5200 E. Earness Dr., Suite 901 


.Model: Cindy Kotiicke 



















































Q. How did local folk find their 
Governor a century ago? 


A. "You want to find the 
Governor's? Wa'al, podner, jest 

--keep right down this yere street... till 

yer gets to the second manure pile on yer right... 
'n' yer'11 see a dead burro in the middle of th' 
road... 'n' jes' beyond that's the Gov.'s outfit. 
Can't miss it." 

—Capt. John Bourke, On The Border With Crook 

All Natural Ingredients 

You've got your hands on the gritty stuff, the 
kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you've been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the town— 
the people, the shakers and the shaken; the enter¬ 
tainment, from hip to haute; the controversy, 
from polite debate to in-your-face; and the com¬ 
monplace that's common only to Tucson. 

It's a great mix .. . just add yourself. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Brew up a year's worth of instant native— 

12 issues for only $15. 

Sun-brew method 

a) remove subscription card from magazine. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to City Magazine . 

Quick-brew method 1 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in seconds. \ 

Save nearly 40% over newsstand prices* 

You won't know' the city, until you get the City— v 
City Magazine . ’ • - -y-.y'y ||^ 
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WHERE TO H OWL 


Sanders Galleries 

Exhibits by Western artists 
Richard lams, Don Jaramillo, 
Doug Ricks and Doyle Shaw. 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 299- 
1763. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.- 5 p.m. Showing at the 
Westin La Paloma branch 
gallery are regional artists and 
watercolors on rice paper by 
Jerry Becker. 3300 E. Sunrise. 
577-5820. Mon.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. 

San Pedro Chapel Gallery 
Opens Nov. 13 

The primitive paintings in 
watercolor (transparent & 
opaque) of Tucsonan Jules 
Nathan in an exhibit entitled 
“The Sixth Day.” Opens Nov. 

13, 5-8 p.m., continuing Nov. 
14 and 15 from noon-6 p.m. 
After that by appointment 
only. 5230 E. Ft. Lowell Rd. 

For appointment 296-6580 or 
887-4874. 

Subway Gallery 
in Bisbee 
Nov. 14-Dec. 3 

At presstime the works of 
Todd Bogatay and Tomas 
Enriquez were scheduled. Call 
for info. Tues.-Sun., noon-4 
p.m. 45 Main Street, Bisbee. 
1-432-5230. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Closing Nov. 3 

Called the “Prickly Pear Exhi¬ 
bition,” this is a multi-media 
event showing off artists’ 
renditions of the ubiquitous 
prickly pear cactus—abstract, 
representational, whatever. If 
you like a surprise, don’t 
miss. 7366 Paseo del Norte. 
Adm. charge. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. 742-6455. 

Nov. 2-30 

Watercolors of Mexico in a 
kaleidoscope of colors by 
Shirley Oppenheimer. 

Nov. 7-Jan. 4 

“Traditional and Contempo¬ 
rary Quilts,” a colorful fabri- 
ganza including miniature 
quilts for doll houses, tradi¬ 
tional sizes, and an old-fash¬ 
ioned quilting bee where 
nimble fingers can learn or 
klutzes can just watch and 
enjoy. 

Tucson Art Institute 
Through December 

The Institute is putting on its 
faculty exhibition—sculpture, 
paintings, drawings and 
prints. 1157 S. Swan Rd. 
748-1173. 

Tucson Museum 
of Art 
Nov.1-29 

Entitled “Post-War Paintings 
from Brandeis University, 
selected from the Rose Art 
Museum,” this exhibition 


includes prime works by 
artists Milton Avery, Willem 
de Kooning, Helen Franken- 
thaler, Jasper Johns, Franz 
Kline, Roy Lichtenstein, 

Robert Rauchenberg and 
others. Now you won’t have to 
visit New York. 140 N. Main 
Ave.Tues., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 
624-2333. 

UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
Nov. 1-13 

It’s the annual poster contest 
for graphics students that will 
advertise the upcoming 9th 
annual alumni competition. 
Winner gets a hundred bucks 
and the polished poster to go 
job hunting with. 

Regular building hours. 
621-3546. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 19 

Nancy Hall Brooks exhibits 
paintings and collages. 

UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Nov. 4-14 

The paintings of George 
Judson are on display. UA Art 
Bldg. Gallery hours Wed.- 
Fri.,12-6 p.m. Sat. and Sun., 
12-4 p.m. Info, 621-7570. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 11 

It’s another graduate review 
show—enough to stir the 
jitters in any graduate student. 
Lend support and go see. 

UA Museum of Art 
Nov. 8-Dec. 1 

It’s the annual faculty exhibi¬ 
tion and there’s no predicting 
what 25 painters, sculptors, 
photographers, ceramicists, 
fiber artists et al. will show 
this year. Andy Polk is the 
featured faculty artist and will 
display his paintings and 
prints. Call for reception time. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. and 
noon-4 p.m. on Sunday. 
621-7567. 

UA Rotunda 
Gallery 
Nov. 1-18 

Kathi Doudnik exhibits 
abstract landscapes in water- 
colors and watercolor col¬ 
lages. Regular Student Union 
building hours. 621-3546. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 19 

Entitled “Static Masters,” local 
photographers display their 
work. 

UA Union Gallery 
Nov. 2-22 

Ninth Annual Alumni Exhibi¬ 
tion A grab bag featuring 
more than 100 different works 
by 100 different people. The 
perfect show to see artwork 
done by mechanics, closet 
artists, Sunday artists, experi¬ 


mentalists, et al. UA Student 
Union, main floor. Mon.-Fri., 
10-4 p.m., Sun., 11-3 p.m. 
621-3546. 

Venture Fine Arts 
Through November 

A new gallery on the block 
emphasizing representational 
and impressionistic art. Fea¬ 
tured are Carolyn Norton 
(impressionistic figures and 
still lifes in oil); Dan Bates 
(western bronze sculpture); 
Gary Price (wildlife sculpture) 
and many others. Mon.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. and by ap¬ 
pointment. 6541 E. Tanque 
Verde (Trail Dust Town). Info, 
298-2258. 

Womankraft 
Gallery 
Nov. 10-24 

For the holiday season, 
they’re staging a bazaar and 
will feature all handmade 
items from $3 to $1,000. 
They’re presenting as much 
work by local artists as pos¬ 
sible. Reception is Nov. 14,10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Plenty of 
munchies.This gallery spe¬ 
cializes in art to serve special 
populations—senior citizens, 
children and, of course, 
women. Weekdays, noon-4 
p.m. 200 E. Congress St. 
792-6306. 

Nov. 19 

They’re having a Keltic harp 
concert at 7 p.m. with Laurie 
Riley from Mendocino, Cali¬ 
fornia. $4 general public; $3 
Womankraft bldg, members. 

Nov. 22 

Entitled “Reading From a 
Chair,” this is poetry being 
read by people in wheelchairs. 
Chuck Diamond, one partici¬ 
pant, won a national poetry 
prize. At 2 p.m. Adm. $2. 

Yuma Art Center 
Nov. 1-Dec. 27 

They’ve named a TV show 
after it, there are books on 
it—now they’re showing Cy 
Lehrer’s b&w photos of it. The 
exhibit is “Bypassed Places: 
Route 66.” Tues.-Sat, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun.,1-5 p.m. 281 
Gila St. Yuma. Info, 
1-783-2314. 



The Bazaar 

Too Tough To Die 

Nov. 1 through Christmas 

The Old Firehouse Art Gallery 



Private In Town 
Desert Oasis 

20+ Trees - Mesquite, Acacia, 
Willow, Ironwood, Palo 
Verde, and a variety of arid 
garden plants. 

2 bedroom 1 bath 
Arizona room, 

A. C, 

500 sq ft porch, 
fenced front & back 
1100 sq ft 


$95000 





Redken salon perms. 

For curls so natural you could lie. 

From daybreak to day's end, the 80’s woman is on the move. Her life is busy, hectic, hi-tech. She 
looks her best because she wants to.. .because she has to. Redken permanent waves were created 
with the 80’s woman in mind. Add the creative expertise of our stylists and you’ll have the look 
that’s suited to your needs and lifestyle. Redken salon perms.. .because we know more about hair 

The Hair and Skin Studio 

Oracle & Prince 293-3670 

1 REDKEN = 

©Redken Laboratories Inc. 1987 All rights reserved. 
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Baseball cards...the fun investment! 

Share them with vour children 



Baseball cards • Sports Memoribilia 
1680 N. Country Club • Tucson, Az. 


Souvenirs and Collectibles 
85716 . (602)326-5001 


For Those Who Can 
Feel The Difference... 



in Tombstone is having an 

arts and crafts fair featuring 

such homespun items as 
crocheted and knitted baby 
clothes, doilies, stuffed ani¬ 
mals, Afghans, embroidered 
pictures, potholders, towels 
dolls, handmade clowns. All 
proceeds to upkeep of gallery 
and scholarships. Wed.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. on 5th and 
Toughnut. Info, 1-457-3485. 

Bazaar in Safford 
Nov. 6,7 

The Mt. Graham Hospital 
Auxiliary is sponsoring its 
annual Christmas house— 
your chance to pick up hand¬ 
crafted goodies for the holi¬ 
days. Proceeds to Mt. Graham 
Community Hospital. Further 
info on location and times, 
call 1-428-0831. 

TCC Craft Festival 
Nov. 13-15 

The Community Center is 
going wall-to-wall with a 
holiday arts and crafts show. 
Also, food booths to get 
stuffed on while you purchase 
Christmas gifts. At presstime, 
exact times not known. Info, 
791-4101. 

All Church Bazaar in 
Tombstone 
Nov. 14 

Handmade items suitable for 
Christmas will be available for 
purchase—gifts, home-baked 
food, Christmas ornaments 
made of stained glass, novelty 
napkin holders, hand-cro¬ 
cheted and hand-knitted 
items, et al. Three Tombstone 
churches are participating. 

From 9 a.m.-4 p.m. at the 
Community Congregational 
Church, corner 2 nd and Allen 
St. Info, 1-457-2205. 

Santa’s Workshop in 

Willcox 

Nov. 14 

Homegrown Christmas bazaar 

‘he folks in Willcox. Free 
Further info, 384-2272 


Third Annual Winter Fair 
ln Patagonia 

Nov. 14 ,15 

Patagonia’s community hao 
Pemng with booths by oca 

artists Christmas music on 

nng instruments, stoj. 

e 'ng. puppetry, f 00 d and 

workshops. From 10am-5 

P- m - °n Main St. Free Info 
1-394-2732. Inf °' 

Spend Money, R e | iev 

Stress 

Nov. 20-22 

The Tucson Museum of Art 

sponsors its 4th annual holi¬ 


day revelry craft fair. Plenty of 
music, food and children’s 
workshops and juried work of 
Arizona craftspeople. Free at 
the Plaza of the Pioneers, 
TMA’s backyard. Fri„ noon-5 
p.m. Sat. & Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info, 624-2333. 

Nogales 
Nov. 21 

Downtown lights up at dusk 
when the mayor flips the 
switch—all the Christmas 
lights of Old Nogy twinkle 
while school choirs sing and 
food vendors hawk their 
goodies. Info, 1-287-3685. 

Many Hands 
Nov. 21 

The Many Hands Artisans 
Courtyard is re-creating an 
old-time Thanksgiving with a 
turkey roasted in an outdoor 
oven and fresh baked pies and 
breads for sale. Demonstra¬ 
tions featuring the crafts of 
early settlers will be fea¬ 
tured—quilting, spinning, 
weaving, pottery-making and 
more. Don’t miss the “Back 
Fence” Sale. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

3054 N. First Ave. Info, 

623-9787. 


Winslow Christmas 
Nov. 21 

Join over 200 participants for 
the 41st annual Christmas 
parade in Winslow—the 
largest in Arizona—with folks 
traveling in from Las Vegas 
for the show. Theme this year 
is Stories of Christmas,” so 
come dressed as your favorite 
character. Food booths, music 
and entertainment at 1 p.m. 
on 2nd and 3rd. St. Wear a 
jacket—it’s chilly. Approx. 60 
miles east of Flagstaff. Info 
1-289-2434 
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Reap What You Sow 
Nov. 21,22 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum’s harvest bazaar 
features a combination cacti/ 
succulent and gem/mineral 
sale. Other local vendors 
gearing up for Christmas will 
also be on hand to sell their 
wares. Free from 9 a.m .-5 
P-m. Info, 883-1380. 

Festival of Lights in 
Turkey Trot 
Nov. 22 

Join around 800 other road 
mnners in the pre-Thanksgiv- 
mg 10 k race, with a 2 -mile 
trot for neophytes. At press 
'me, adm. charge is figured 
‘o be somewhere over $5 and 
under $io. and it includes the 
breakfast buffet Race starts 
from Northwest Hospital at 
•30 a.m. Sponsored by the 


Southern An aona s 
location. 5b, or ^ 

Deck the Malls 
Nov. 27 

Santa beams down f, n 
North Pole to kick c 
social activity of th ? e 
Prowling the malls f 0r ^ jV 
mas gifts. You can have^' 

Picture taken with s,.! 

Dec. 27. Holiday music-i. 
starts and runs throu ? 0 

Christmas. 

Wish Upon The Stars 
Nov. 27-Jan. 3 

Entitled Star of Wonder 
Travel back 2,000 years in 
time to view the skies as the 
Wise Men did in this beautif, 
and traditional Flandrau 
Planetarium Christmas show 
Mixture of slides and gonzo 
special effects. Return to a 
time when the skies had no 
smog. Tickets S3.50. Tues- 
Sat. at 7:30 p.m. and Sat. & 
Sun/at 1:30 p.m., 2:30 p.m 
and 3:30 p.m. Extra afternoon 
shows during Christmas 
week. Info, 621 -STAR 

An International Market 
in Bisbee 
Nov. 27,18,29 

Begin salivating when Bisbee 
becomes an international food 
bazaar and handcrafted gift 
market. From 10a.m.-4p.m 
in downtown Bisbee. Info 
1-432-2141. 


Holiday Fair 
Nov. 28,29 

Not a stop on the “crafts' 
circuit—homegrown artisans 
display their stocking stutters 
and ornaments in this grass¬ 
roots fair of handmade holi¬ 
day art. One of the best of its 

at Ft 


kind—the good stuff goes 

early. 10:30 a.m. -4 p.m a. 

Lowell Park. Info, 791-5289 

Bisbee Home Tour 
Nov. 28,29 

It’s the sixth annual home 
tour—your chance to see tne 
insides of renovated histone 
homes. Will be well-marke 
when you arrive in Bisbee 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Further info. 
1-432-5376. 

Christmas in Safford 
Nov. 28 

Safford is hosting a cowboy 
Christmas celebration— 
parade, food booths and 
of homegrown arts and cm - 
Parade is downtown but a 
press time the arts & cr3 
location was still un ^ r { 
mined. Starts at 9 a.m n 1 
1-428-2511. 












































VIETNAMESE FOOD: 
ONE OF THE GREAT 
EARTHLY CUISINES 

BY LAWRENCE W. CHEEK 

Les Wallach, a Tucson architect who spent two 
years doing construction work in Vietnam, remem¬ 
bers a startling encounter with the country's cuisine. 

"We were invited to a wedding dinner at the 
home of a Vietnamese family," Wallach says. "They 
were people in really modest circumstances—the 
house had a thatched roof and a dirt floor. But 
they'd typed up the menu for us in English. I noticed 
that the first item on it was SNACKS. Fine, I 
thought, that's the logical way to start a celebration. 
But then they served the food and it turned out it 
was SNAKES." 

Wallach doesn't remember for sure, but it 
probably turned out fine. Vietnamese food is terri¬ 
fic—gastronome Craig Claiborne ranks it among the 
four finest cuisines on earth, and Jacques I epin, 
who wrote the introduction for The Classic Cuisint of 
Vietnam , the best cookbook on the subject, says he's 
hooked on it. That an occasional ingredient may 
seem, well, excessively foreign shouldn't deter us; 
the result is invariably better than it sounds. 

For example, a basic ingredient in most Viet¬ 
namese recipes is nuoc mam , unfortunately trans¬ 
lated as "fish sauce." It's made by fermenting ancho¬ 
vies in a barrel with salt, and as Wallach reca s, 
nuoc mam factory is one of the world's truly mere - 
ible aromas." But again, no problem at the table. 
Nuoc mam acts as a flavor enhancer, seeming to in¬ 
tensify the taste of some bland meats such as pork, 
and as a diplomat negotiating peace among ingrec 1 - 
ents that otherwise would wage war if combined in 
the same dish. 

Tucson has three Vietnamese restaurants—two 
of them new this year—and judging from the hordes 
of empty tables at mealtimes, we aren't exactly 
embracing this cuisine that we sort of caused to be 
imported here. The problem isn t the food_ 
Marketing wizards in the restaurant industry work 
like crazy to weed out any unpleasa 
associations" in the restaurant concept, design 
menu that might, on some level o t it p\v<- H , ca ^ 
people to turn away. Quick-what words do we 
associate with Vietnam? Death, failure, shame 
tragedy. As good as it is, this cuisine aces no enc 

psychological barriers to acceptance in nu ' 

The three Tucson outlets are A Dong, 3234 L. 
Speedway; New Saigon, 6211 E. Speedway; and 
Three Sisters, 2226 N. Stone. The latter is the oldest; 


_ EHl4 

J. Ngoc Tran, of the Three Sisters Vietnamese Restaurant, delivering spring 

it's been in business four years. Its two new com¬ 
petitors both offer huge Chinese menus alongside 
Vietnamese—a feature of dubious value. This isn't a 
review, but having eaten at all three several times, 
I'd rank Three Sisters at the top, with New Saigon 
second and A Dong third. All are exceptional val¬ 
ues, offering good meals for five bucks or less. 

Be Tran, the cheerful sister who waits tables for 
about thirteen hours a day at Three Sisters, provides 
a capsule introduction to the cooking of the land she 
fled in 1975, three days before the communists 


rolls. 


seized Saigon. "Chinese occupy my country for 
1,000 years, French later for 100 years. So Vietnam¬ 
ese food is kind of in between. We use same vege¬ 
tables as Chinese, but different spices and some dif¬ 
ferent techniques." 

She lowers her voice and motions toward a table 
occupied by half a dozen Orientals. "See those 
people?" she whispers. "They own a restaurant 
themselves. They come here all the time. They are 
Chinese." 

TUCSON’S BEST BIRD next page 


-DROP THAT SPROUT SANDWICH!- 

Tucson supports 63 bakeries, cranking out an incredible, illicit assortment 


The average citizen of this nation knocks down 
sixty-seven pounds of refined sugar per year, not to 
mention another sixty pounds of other sweeteners. 
This is good news for all sorts of people—dentists, 
proprietors of fat farms, and, of course, bakers. It's 
the latter we're concerned with here. According to 
the phone book, Tucson supports 63 bakeries, 
cranking out an incred¬ 
ible assortment of ba¬ 
guettes, bagels, em¬ 
panadas, cookies, 
cakes and homen- 
tashen. We don't have 
the space (within the 
magazine or our waist¬ 
lines) to tour all of 
them, but here's a sam¬ 
pling of some of the 
most interesting. Drop 
that sprout sandwich 
and come along. 


Blue Chip Cookies 

The classic cookie is all tied up in American 
myth and folklore—interwoven with mom, home, 
hearth and all that. Entrepreneur Lori Nader figured 
she could cash in on this idea, and in 1982 Blue Chip 
Cookies made its debut on Beach Street in San Fran¬ 
cisco. The craze spread across the land, and now the 

Tucson store owners, 
Jim and Cathy Willing¬ 
ham, are satisfying 
cookie cravings with 
twelve different offer¬ 
ings. The Blue Chip 
trademark is a white 
chocolate and macada- 
mia nut cookie, but 
they also offer brickie 
pecan, oatmeal raisin, 
the Blue Chip Royale 
(white chocolate, al- 
BAKERIES page 23 
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November is turkey month. Not 
just Thanksgiving, but time for 
I ucson city elections. A new mayor 
and council, nominated in September, 
fleeted in November, inaugurated in 
December, and co-opted by the city 
bureaucracy in about January. Once 
you know that the council members' 
personal aides are technically the 
employees of the city manager, you've 
got all the clues you need about where 
the real power is in City Hall. 

I was thinking about this business 
of power in City Hall as 1 drove down 
Campbell Avenue one day in Septem¬ 
ber and watched De Crazia's old place 
being levelled for a new gas station. 
Good news for rednecks; we can al¬ 
ways use another one. I think some¬ 
body deserves formal commemora¬ 
tion for this one, and since the real 
power is a bit elusive, the guy who's 
been out in front for the last' sixteen 
years may as well take the credit. Let's 
have a Lew Murphy Memorial Super 
Unleaded Pump. Or remember all the 
trees that used to stand just west of 
City Hall where La Entrada is now? 
They had to cut most of them down to 
keep the leaves and bird droppings off 
the BMWs. They did leave a few, so 
maybe we could put a plaque on a 
survivor that says, "Oops—Lew and 
the gang missed this one, 1971-1987." 
Remember the building on Miracle 
Mile—I mean Oracle Road—that once 
housed the Saddle and Sirloin, and 
now contains the Dream Street Top¬ 
less Bar? Where Tito Guizar once 
strummed and sang, and where we 
now have booby rock? Where there 
was progress during the Murphy 
years it should be appropriately me¬ 
morialized. How about a coat of arms 


TURKEY SANDWICHES 


Seeking the 


perfect meal for election month 

BY EMIL FRANZI 

with a gas nozzle, a chainsaw and a from the l° cal medw, who ^ 
nudie cube on a guayabera pocket? divided their me 
Who says this guv won't be a tough tween editorializing agarns he h g 
act to follow? ' cost of campaigning andI ai mg their 

own advertising rates w rule th v g 
the candidates the usual cursory and 

_* i _ t/ 1-Uir 


shallow coverage. "Hard news" in this 


act to follow? 

What's a redneck to do on election 


day? Here on one side we've got a 
Sam Hughes UA professor Volvo lib- 



grown 
ton and later LA, mv fa., 
out meal was a hot turke. 

The old-fashioned kind v% ,r 
stuffing between slices of */ 
and white turkey meat, ma < 
toes, cranberry sauce, mayU 
green veggies, and a large'' 
gravy slopped over just aboutV 
thing. Had a lot to do with why 
fat little kid. A real meal u < 
found next to "hot beef" or "hot n, 
on the menu. 

After a diligent search, I h av 
found one in Tucson to measure l 
what I recall was commonph- 
twenty or thirty years ago. Is Amen!’ 
losing its roots? Are Diet Pepsi ar 
wimps like Michael J. Fox replay 
real chow and John Wayne? Will th 
commies have us by the end of th 
century? 

Not quite. We're still hang::; 
tough at the Round-Up and Johme? 
Not surprising that good hot turke 
sandwiches show up in the same 
places as great chicken-fried steak. 
Coincidentally, both are the only 
twenty-four-hour, seven-day, non¬ 
franchise restaurants in town besides 
truck stops. Remember that the next 
time the poker game breaks up at 4 


a.m. 


eral, and on the other a stone-faced 
lifer bureaucrat police officer. Similar 
problems in the three council races. 
The six candidates range from a 
couple of people who would actually 
make pretty good office holders down 
to a guy whose IQ is somewhere be¬ 
tween room temperature and a box of 
rocks. The voters probably will be able 
to sort this out with peripheral help 


town is covering the rock and mineral 
show. 

In a place overrun with political 
and journalistic turkeys it is ironic that 
the local menus are incredibly shy of 
one of my favorite real foods. It's al¬ 
most as hard to find a good hot turkev 
sandwich in Tucson as it is to find a city 
councilman who'll vote 
creasing his perks. 


against in- 


Edge to Johnie's for using real off- 
the-turkey meat as opposed to deli 
breast at the Round-Up, but edge to 
the latter for a better gravy. Both fall 
short of greatness because they lack 
that all-important ingredient, stuffing 
Johnie's, 4040 E. 22nd St., S3.50. 
Round-Up, 1725 E. Benson Highway 
$3.25. Honorable Mention to Countn 
House, 902 E. Broadway, at 53.75. Real 
TURKEYS page 


That may be the ultimate compli¬ 
ment; the Chinese—who are the 
world's ultimate chauvinists—almost 
never eat any "foreign" cuisine. But 
there are reasons to prefer Vietnamese 
to Chinese cooking. Stir-frying, the 
most common technique in Chinese 
kitchens, is less important in Vietnam, 
and when it is used, it is with less oil 
and no cornstarch. Simmered dishes 
are more common. Uncooked vege¬ 
tables (such as cucumber, lettuce and 
bean sprouts), are rare on Chinese 
tables but often served with Vietnam¬ 
ese meals. They're usually mixed at 
the table with a cooked dish, such as 
chicken with lemon grass. Light tex¬ 
tures and fresh, snappy flavors 
abound. Think of it this way: Vietnam¬ 
ese is to Chinese as nouvelle is to classi¬ 
cal French cuisine—except there's no 
snob factor in the prices. 

Three Sisters serves a smashing 
dish translated as char-broiled beef 
with noodles for $3.50. Thin slices of 
beef with a dark, charred crust are 
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TUCSON’S BEST BIRD IS FROM VIETNAM 

^ nilpd nvpr a bowl of rirp nnncllpQ in- a*. ® ***«l"l 


piled over a bowl of rice noodles, ju- At New Saigon th 
lienned carrots, sprouts, crumbled alone am wm+k - _. , e s P nn g rolls 


peanuts and cucumber slivers. The 
sweetness of the noodles and carrots 
forms a snappy counterpoint to the 
smoky beef. Halfway through, some¬ 
where near the bottom of the noodle 
pile, you encounter a leaf or two of 
fresh mint. This is another of the pleas¬ 
ures of Vietnamese food—a nugget of 
new flavor frequently slips into the 
mix, like a check in the mail from a 
forgotten uncle, cheering the palate 
with an unexpected sensation. 

The best thing anybody in Tucson 
does to a chicken also happens at 
Three Sisters: Five Spices Roast 
Chicken. The bird is first marinated in 
a broth incorporating star seed, or¬ 
ange peel, anise seed, pepper and gin¬ 
ger—the five spices—then slowly 
roasted for four hours. Sounds like the 
Gallic influence, but then I've never 
had any French poultry in which such 
a rich and complex flavor permeated 
the whole bird. 


alone are worth a vicif t w . 

Vielnamese spring ro nsL^ctST‘ 

nee paper and fried but / d 
Bob and Tinh Sequeira VZ'T** 
them problematic’for rt e ha I e m foui ' d 

patate: •The rice paper't^rS 

Sai V 00 * ° f y ° Ur mout h." New 
Saigon s version is made more Uke a 

Chinese egg roll, with a thin egg bat ter 
skin, and stuffed with ground 
carrot and onion. Miraculously Vey 
emerge virtually greaseless, fresh-tasT 
mg and crisp, with a slightly sweet fill 
mg. Incidentally, Tinh-another ret 
gee who fled her country i n 1974 
points out that the rolls are supposed 
to be wrapped in the lettuce thev'm 
served on, then dipped in the oZni 
present nuoc cham (a clear sauce made 
with inioc mam, vinegar, garlic andred 
pepper) on the table. d 

This is the other barrier standing 
between Vietnamese cuisine and f 
wholehearted welcome for it in West 
ern society: We gringos frequently 


don't know what to do with the unfa 
miliar food we're being served, 
the restauranteurs frequently don • 
clue us. For example. New Saigon- 
pork noodle soup arrives at the tab ^ 
tasting like someone had blimps 
over the barrel of fish sauce. As an a* 
terthought, Tinh asks if I'd like a sa| a 
platter. It turns out to be a small hill i 
garnishes—cilantro, bean sprout 
fresh jalapeno and lime—and wh^ 
you're supposed to do is dump r 1 
whole salad into the soup. Sudden 
the anchovy brine becomes the 
vant of this symphony of textures a 
flavors, and it all tastes wonder^- 
Ask for dia ran song if the garnish 

volunteered. 

Great stuff, but it's catching y 
slowly. And Tinh Sequeira can t 
pend on Tucson's Vietnamese 


con 1 ’ 
to keep 
out 


munity, some 3,000 strong. 

New Saigon full. They only g° 
once a week usually Saturday or w 
day/' she laments. "Vietnanu 
people not big spenders. 
























IN ONLY 30 MINUTES/3 DAYS A WEEK! 


Al Koeppen age 55 

Lost 28lbs in 12 weeks 

We tailor your body to tit your needs We otter professional, 
personalized fitness programs for weight loss, weight gain 
men and women of any age any lifestyle We specialize in 
putting performance in athletic conditioning 

THE PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES TRAIN WITH US! 
VISIBLE RESULTS IN DAYS! 


PERFORMANCE K 
SYSTEMS m 


SYSTEMS INC. 


Seminars Available 
TUCSON 

CALL 323-9173 

As in National Trade and Fitness Journal 
- Summer Edition 




Caroline Jillson age 34 

Size 10 to a 5 in 8 weeks 


No Hunger • 5 Meals a Day 


monds and brickie toffee) and a slew of chocolate 
chip cookies chock full of nuts. If you're into count¬ 
ing chips, you'll be pleased that they've shot clear 
through the teens—there are about twenty in each 
cookie—$5.99 per pound, or approximately fifty 
cents a cookie, and they're always running specials 
(e.g., buy six, get one free). Blue Chip decorative tins 
are extra. All cookies are baked daily. If and when 
they don't sell out, the leftovers are given to orphan¬ 
ages. For holiday orders, call early a.m. the day be¬ 
fore. Two locations: Tucson Mall, regular mall 
hours, 293-1848; 751 N. Park, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sunday. 792-BLUE. 


Katherine & Company Patisserie 

Haute cuisine of the dessert world. Visually ar¬ 
resting confitures spin in clear glass housings, just 
begging to be eaten. Aside from the usual cookies, 
Danish, petit-fours, fruit cups, tarts and tortes, this 
is for the serious chocoholic gourmand. K&C s 
chocolate mousses (a hefty variety) have yet to be 
rivaled in town; so rich it's difficult to get through 
one of these slices of heaven in one sitting. At the 
inner circle is the Chocolate Galore, a triple confec¬ 
tion: one layer each of Belgian white chocolate, bit¬ 
tersweet dark chocolate and milk chocolate with 
four layers of moist chocolate sponge to separate 
them. The entire cake is dipped in ganache, a garden 
variety of imported chocolate, to hold the moistness 
together. They've got masterful mousse, but be pre¬ 
pared to dent your wallet. Slices are $4 and whole 
cakes cost between $38-$50 (serving twelve people if 
they overindulge, more if they re prudent). You 
won't find a stick of margarine in the place. Holiday 
orders call three days in advance. Mon.-Sat., 7 a.m.-6 
p.m. Closed Sunday. 6350 E. Tanque Verde (behind 
the restaurant). 298-HOI7. 






Nadine’s Pastry Shoppe 

Long ago, this place was a dilapidated gas sta¬ 
tion, but it's been around in its present incarnation 
for about ten years. It started as an Italian bakery 
and gradually became a touch more Jewish. Now 
owner Len Parker has remodeled and expanded, 
and the building resembles a large house with 
angled appendages jutting in all directions. Sort of 
weird-looking. The Eastern European recipes were 
handed down by gypsies and peasants who knew 
how to make ambrosial desserts with a minimal 
amount of ingredients. Try the rugelach—don't 
question the Yiddish spelling; it changes from home 
to home. It's a flaky cream cheese dough spread out 
and rolled up with cinnamon and pecans, and it 
turns out the size of a small cookie. They're crunchy 
but soft and you won't eat just one ($5.50 per 
pound). Or the babka, a heavy but moist coffee cake 
glutted with gobs of chocolate, nuts and an almond 
filling that runs through it like a river ($3.75-4.25). 
Their best bread is the Friday Sabbath Special, the 
Challah, a rich egg bread that the AMA will doubt¬ 
less outlaw. It contains at least one dozen yolks, is 
drenched in an egg bath and dusted with poppy or 
sesame seeds ($1.50). If you wouldn't know a Jewish 
pastry even if it hit you in the face, try this p ace. 
you'll return. Special holiday orders vary on a 
vance time, so call first. Mon., 7:30 a.m.-2 p.m.; 
Tues.-Fri., 7:30 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 7:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Closed Sunday. 4300 E. Pima. 326-0735. 
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Mi Casa 


^^Painted Desert 


taste altering 
experience 


Grilled Salmon 
Arizona Sunset Sauce 


Contemporary Southwest Cuisine 
Lunch (Tues.-Fri.) 

Dinner (Tues.-Sun.) 

Brunch (Sun.) 

6335 E. Tanque Verde Rd. 

(Where Tanque Verde & Wilmot meet) 

Reservations 885-5310 




passed it—yes, that joim 

Wl " There's" f sweet new mom 'n' pop faded sigrv There's no numb,! 

T f n the block and it's only building, but you'll find it 
beenopen s.nce Valenline's Day. 1987. room for lake-ou. orders ,sa th „, ' 

Ma v Ann & Jack Cuttuso left Jamaica, the krtchen of the house. Thep,,. 
Queens, behind-a place where bak- drrbcheap and they make-d ail 
eries are as popular as neighborhood by hand “urse-possibly thl 
taverns—and came panning Jor new paper-thrn tort, las Na| 

customers in the Southwest. The re- people ask you thed, ferencebefc 
ui is Winterhaven Bakery, a senous Tucson and Phoemx, take ’em h ( „ 
o ban bake shop. Jammed from rack- a.m.-6 p.m. darly, dosed Sun l 0M , 
ro-rack are homemade danish, donuts, St. Mary s Rd. Unfortunately, the,, 
marble cookies, angel wings (cru nchy no p rone, 
bows of flaky dough sprinkled with 
confectioner's sugar), custard made Ron q U ||| 0 ’s 

from scratch and stuffed into choco- The Ronquillos have been wakj r 

late eclairs, Napoleans, fudge brown ear jy and baking Mexican pastrir. 

ies with whipped frosting, butter s j nce 1941. Baker Richard Ronquillo 
cookies, fancy cakes and more. They the fourth generation of his family: 
seem to have everything. Interested in U p the calling, while his wife runs 

something different? Try the semolina 
bread, a fine-textured loaf of the same 
flour used to make spaghetti ($1.09); 
black and white cookies, a yellow soft 
sponge cookie with vanilla and choco¬ 
late frosting equally divided on top 



(thirty-five cents); or homentashen, 
semi-sweet dough shaped like a tri¬ 
angle with either apricot, prune, or 
poppy fruit tucked in the middle—a 
Jewish specialty. Their tropical fruit 
pie is filled with custard (made from 
scratch) and topped with seasonal 
fruits for $7.50. They have over nine 
different breads and the best Jewish 
rye in town: crisp crust and a soft tex¬ 
ture with or without caraway seeds 
($1.09). They specialize in wedding 
and birthday cakes and are experi¬ 
enced artists both inside and outside 
of their confections. For holiday or¬ 
ders, times vary. Mon.-Sat., 7 a.m.-7 
p.m. Sun., 7 a.m.-3 p.m. 3146 E Ft 
Lowell. 327-2177. 

The French Loaf 


the store these days. The best treats in 
the store are the empanadas. Those 
with the apple filling are spiced with 
cinnamon and cloves and enclosed in 
a flaky crust, similar to a turnover. The 
pumpkin and pineapple empanadas 
are similar except the dough is thicker 
They all sell for thirty-five cents each. 
No preservatives; the emphasis is on 
natural ingredients. Give at least a 
day's notice for holiday orders. 395 W 
33rd St. Mon.-Sat., 7 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat.& 
Sun., 7 a.m.-l p.m. 624-9725. 

Monika’s Home Bakery 

If you've sworn off refined sugar 
and flour, this is the place to indulge 
in exclusively natural sweets. Marjorie 
and Bob Rowe have been operating 
this place for three years, and their 
specialty is breads, pies and muffins 
(seventy-five percent of the sweeten¬ 
ing is honey; refined sugar is used 
only for decorative purposes). Tn 
their stuffed bread, filled with man- 


You don t have to jet-set to Paris nara sauce, ricotta cheese, and fresh 
for French bread. Even the most ad- mushr °oms ($3.50). Or their chunk} 


dieted baguette junkie can have his 
urges fixed in our own foothills. 
Owner Eliane Lind scientifically pro¬ 
duces crusty brown loaves that won't 
break your teeth, but are crisp on the 
outside and yielding on the inside 


muffins, made with honey and wheat 
flour, in several varieties: oatmeal rai¬ 
sin, bran, a combo of both or bluebern 
for 75 cents each. Even their cookie" 
oatmeal granola, chocolate waln^ 
and chocolate chip, are made wit 


They come in all different forms: k °ney and whole wheat flour. For tl^ 

rench sourdough, long, short and fat extra P ick y, their sourdough break" 
loaves baked in steam-injected ovens 
There was a time when her experi’ 
ments fell flat, but her trial-and-error 
days are long gone and the stuff i s 
mouth-watering. They also specialize 


meet the standards of the Pritik 
diet—no yeast, sweetner or oil add*, a 
You have no excuse for not lowerni- 
your cholesterol now. But if 
doesn't interest you, their Challah 


in croissants—flaky dough thick with made with honey and the ieftov^ 
butter that come plain or gorged with make great French Toast. At holid^ 
chocolate, raspberries, cream cheese season they make fruit pies wid 

whole wheat crust. If you've gone on* 

health binge but aren't willing to 
up eating what tastes forbidden, \ 1 
this place on your holiday shopp ~ 
list. 2750 N. Campbell. Hours TiW" 
Fri., 6:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 6:30 a m 
p.m. Sun. & Mon. closed. Holiday or 
ders, twenty-four hours in advai Kt 
327-3564. 


almond or hazel nuts. Advance notice 
for holiday order depends on size. 
4776 E. Sunrise Dr. Mon.-Sat., 7 : 30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sun., 8 a.m.-noon 577- 
2103. 


St. Mary’s Hot Tamale Factory 

Slow down, you've already 
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The Arroyo Restaurant 

Marjorie and 1 lerman Erbst have run this vener¬ 
able Tucson institution since 1969. You might never 
see Marjorie; she's the one sweating in the kitchen 
baking pies in the pilgrim tradition—from scratch. 
That's the reason to make sure you get your hands 
on one of these babies. She creates at least thirty- 
three flavors, with fresh or frozen fruits, and her 
crusts use only pure vegetable shortening and un¬ 
bleached flour. The berry pies should be given only 
to someone you sincerely like—boysenberry, goose¬ 
berry, raspberry, strawberry-rhubarb. You don't 
stumble over these on every corner. Other favorites 
include pecan, peanut butter chocolate, lemon me¬ 
ringue and peach. If you have something else in 
mind, ask Marjorie. She's always backlogged with 
holiday orders so call one or two days in advance. 
Price range is $4.95-$7.25. Mon.-Fri., 6. a.m.-8 p.m. 
Closed weekends. 4900 E. Speedway. 325-1212. 


La Baguette Parisienne 

The loaves of French and Italian bread are piled 
up in stacks and bins in this place, a haven for 
eastsiders. Frances and Mario Marini, French Cana¬ 
dians, opened the store three years ago and have 
Italian and French bread pegged. They come in all 
shapes and sizes, even bite-sized rolls. Loaves cost 
fifty cents to $1.50. A great place for your morning 
breakfast run. While you're here, try one of their 
croissants. Calorically obscene amounts of butter 
create a serious flaky crust, and they're stuffed with 
fruit—strawberry, blueberry, cheese and cherry for 
65 cents. Plain croissants are sixty cents. Advance 
notice for holidays orders vary. 7851 E. Broadway. 
Tues.-Fri., 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., 8 a.m.-2 p.m. Sun. & 
Mon., 8 a.m.-l p.m. They will be open longer during 
the holiday season. 296-1711. 


lisa’s Konditorei and Cafe 

Tantalizing sweet aromas waft through the 
courtyard of the upscale Plaza Palamino, drift 
through noses and become neural impulses causing 
feet to file into this shop specializing in authentic 
German tortes and fine pastries. They ve got the 
richest butter cookies in town; they melt in your 
mouth and ease down your throat ($10 a pound). 
Ilsa Bechert opened her konditorei two years ago, 
and it's now a hotbed of activity, bustling with eager 
white-aproned employees serving people indulging 
in a sweet spending spree. Ilsa is known for her 
tortes—layered sections of moist cake alternating 
with thick buttercream fillings in different flavors. 
They list over thirty flavors ($17-$33 for a w o e 
cake—feeds twelve to eighteen). Get risky and or er 
a punsch torte—thick layers of chocolate ca e 
swirled with white cake, soaked in rum and smot v 
ered in a pink strawberry glaze. Or the popular in¬ 
ternational Sacher torte, a Viennese confection with 
layers of chocolate cake and chocolate creams. ie 
Viennese apple-raisin strudel sits in hand-stretc le 
and paper-thin dough ($2 a slice or $20 for the entire 
thing). If you're adventurous, try the two versions 
of Boehmesh pastry (Czech-Austrian-Hungarian , 

hazel nut or poppy seed, a strudel stuffed in a heavy 
buttered yeast dough ($5.25 for a twelve-inch stru¬ 
del). A sweet shrine to the fatherland. Advance no¬ 
tice for holiday orders vary. 2960 N. Swan 
#136. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Visa, MC accepted^ 
795-8050. J 

—Ijiura Greenberg 
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Put Some Taste 
in Your Party 

...The Taste of Tucson. 


When planning a holiday party, 
call Gordo's Catering for our famous 
mini-chimichangas and other authentic 
sonoran sensations. 

Then leave the rest to us. 




6940 E. Broadway • 886-5386* Open daily 11-9 
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COMPANY 


COFFEE ROASTERS 


Now Custom Roasting 
for Coffee Lovers with 
Discriminating Tastes 

Breakfast & Lunch at Both Locations 


1730 E. Speedway 

795-4717 

6342 N. Oracle 

742-7444 



NU REVUES 


Mama Louisa’s 
2960 N. Campbell 

Mama Louisa Casadei, 
who started her “La Cantina 
Restaurant” on South 
Craycroft out near the air base 
way back in 1956, would be 
amazed to see,how her name¬ 
sake operation has grown 
(she sold it to Joe Elefante 
and his son in 1973, and 
passed on a few years ago). 
This summer Mama Louisa’s 
opened its long-awaited 
second location at Campbell 
Plaza, so addicts of Mama’s 
pasta who live on the near 
North Side don’t have to drive 
so far east for a fix. Having 
taken over the old Ruben’s 
Plankhouse site next door to 
Coco's, Mama’s has lightened 
and brightened it with a new 
wall of picture windows, a 
cheerful food market and 
Italian flag-waving colors of 
red, green and white. The 
place is bustling, friendly and 
noisy—just like an Italian 
kitchen should be. The center 
of it all is a brightly lit room in 
which the pasta chefs, com¬ 
plete with starched white hats, 
are showcased making spa¬ 
ghetti and ravioli from scratch 
and kneading pizza dough by 
hand. 

My dining companion 
has been eating Mama 
Louisa’s pizza since he moved 
to Tucson as a kid in 1959, 
and he continues to rave 
about it. When pressed to say 
why—the crust? the 
sauce?—he’s at a loss for 
specifics, but twenty-eight 
years of satisfaction make for 
a pretty good recommenda¬ 
tion nonetheless. I’ve also 
become a creature of habit at 
Mama Louisa’s, and I always 
order Joe's Special—thin 
spaghetti topped with melted 
white cheese, thick tomato 
sauce, chopped garlic and hot 
pepper seeds. With a salad, 
it’s $6.50 and very good. But 
the other night I made a vow 
to try something new—a 
combination of manicotti and 
canneloni—and I wasn’t 
sorry. Compared to the firm, 
assembly-line manicotti tubes 


we've all had from the super¬ 
market, homemade manicotti 
is a pleasant surprise—soft 

and drapy, like a crepe, it 
doesn't overwhelm the 
creamy ricotta filling. The 
menu also features chicken, 
veal and seafood dishes, but I 
can’t vouch for any of these. 
My friend recently had the 
veal parmiagana and it was, 
frankly, quite tough—but 
owner Joe Elefante Jr., alerted 
by our waitress as the full 
plate returned to the kitchen, 
came to our table with an ex¬ 
tremely gracious and unsolic¬ 
ited apology, took the item off 
the bill and promised that the 
veal normally is tender 
enough to cut with a fork. 

After twenty-eight years, we 
believe him. 

The new Mama’s has a 
popular “pasta bar” at lunch, 
where you can load up on 
carbs and sauces of your 
choice for $5.50—just suck in 
your spare tire and pretend 
it’s a salad bar. Wanna eat at 
home or feed a crowd, but 
don’t have time to cook? All 
pastas and sauces are avail¬ 
able for take-out (just heat 
and serve) through the Italian 
market, as are an array of 
meats, cheeses and desserts. 
Restaurant open Mon.-Sat., 
11-11; Sundays, noon-11. All 
major credit cards; wheelchair 

access; full bar; 795-1779_ 

Hungry Heart. 

Brunch at Jerome’s 
6958 E. Tanque Verde 

There aren’t many good 
reasons to emigrate to Rus¬ 
sia, but if you’re looking, 
here’s one; they don’t do 
brunch. 

Brunch is among the 
more decadent inventions of 
us capitalist eggs, ranking 
with the hot tub, USA Today 
and the Cadillac Seville First 
brunch implies sloth: suste- ’ 
nance for a people too indo¬ 
lent to rise for an honest 

breakfast on Sunday, and who 

have to fold two meals into 
one sitting. Second, brunch is 


a drowning in cholesterol; a 
generation of heart surgeons 
will buy Sevilles on the reve¬ 
nue generated by brunchers. 
Third, the menus are boring. 

So let’s not think of the 
New Orleans Sunday Brunch 
at Jerome’s as brunch. Let’s 
donate owner/chef Jerry 
Soldevere a new word: 
N’Orlunch. This buffet, ac¬ 
companied by recorded jazz, 
is too good to groan under the 
baggage of a cliched and 
dreary name. 

For $12.95, N’Orlunch 
diners get a glass of cham¬ 
pagne, two forays into the 
buffet, and dessert. The first 
trip into the buffet scoops up 
an assortment of salads and 
cold appetizers. There’s the 
usual build-it-yourself green 
salad, along with fresh fruit, 
spiral pasta with shrimp, and 
New Orleans specialties such 
as an excellent red potato 
salad with the skins left on, 
and mache choux , a melange 
of sausage, tomato, corn, 
purple onion and cayenne 
seasoning. 

The second foray scores 
three or four hot entrees and 
as many vegetables. Solde¬ 
vere changes the spread every 
week; the only constant is that 
most of it breathes fire. A 
recent Sunday found shrimp 
Creole, eggs Benedict, Cajun- 
fried chicken and lamb stew. 
Best was the shrimp Creole, 
bathed in a sauce that man¬ 
aged to be delicate and in¬ 
flammatory at once. Only the 
lamb stew was oddly bland 
and disappointing. 

For those who can’t 
stomach brunch without eggs, 
Soldevere himself mans the 
lne to cook omelets. You 
choose the ingredients—crab, 
nam, mushrooms, cheese, 
etc—and he cooks it to 
or der, flipping it in the pan 
without using a second hand. 

o not attempt this maneuver 
at home. Don’t ask me howl 
know. 

Sunday brunch 11 
a ' m ' ^ pm - All major credit 


Acropolis Gyro 
4811 E. Sunrise 

This tiny restaurant tucked 
away in The Marketplace at 
Swan and Sunrise can satisfy 
your cravings and impress 
you with the sheer size of the 
portions it serves. The 
souvlaki seemed pricey at first 
($4.75) until I was handed 


this huge plate heaped with 

anH a9 ,h frieS ' lettuce 'tomato 
and other crunchies. Then 

came the sandwich, made 

w' h Perfectly grilled (m ediu m 

rare) marinated tenderloin 
skewered with onions and 
green peppers, all nestled in 

l r h e p Sh r and . chew y pita bread 
The Greek salad looked like jt 


LISTINGS 


might take a week to eat 

thTh^f nU * S enough t° order 
me baklava: it’s as big as 

rp!?!r 0f pie ' lf you desire a 
'S'^are,available 
, Greek Chicken, Pas- 

price* $ 7 < ?s'\° USSaka to verage 
P ice, $7.25) among the 

entrees. Lunch and dinner 

erved daily from 10a.rn.-10 


cards, wheelchair ac ce<t , 
721-0311-El Paso 5 

Gordo’s Mexicateria 
6940 E. Broadway 

Just a few minutes av - 

l r °m the California Trend? v 
Tanque Verde-Wilmotstl a, 

Valenzuela has brought Son 
ora to the East Side, VS 
a basic American twist-the 

cafeteria line. I think I know 

why he calls it Gordo's With 

all-you-can-eat at lunch for 

$3.69 and dinner for $4.29— 
brimming bins of tamales 
enchiladas, rolled roast beef 
tacos, red and green chile con 
carne, beans, rice, guacamole 
etc—well, we’d all have to 

buy bigger belts if we ate 
there too often. And that’s 
before mentioning the infa¬ 
mous $3.69 chimichangas, 
which one must order sepa¬ 
rately through an intercom, 
They’re on sale weekdays 
before 4 p.m. and Monday 
through Thursday nights for 
$2.29. Another lunch deal, 
incidentally, is $2.19 for two 
tacos or two enchiladas (or 
one of each), beans, rice and 
a soft drink. 

Okay, this is a cafeteria, 
and the charms are fast serv¬ 
ice and good price for decent 
food. A family place, with 
special kid’s prices. But we're 
talking beyond El Taco or 
even El Furr’s. Because once 
you leave the tray line, you're 
sitting in a real restaurant with 
rough plaster, beamed ceil¬ 
ings, leather chairs, framed 

art and Mexican music. You 
can order direct from the 
waitress, too. In the lobby, a 
small bar serves up margari- 
tas and pina coladasfora 
buck, and there are wine 
coolers, American and Mexi¬ 
can beer on ice in the serving 

Gordo's also caters and. 

with two hours notice, packs 

mini ctiimis to go. ,of SJ 
.. 

an****"® 

until 8. cneux 5386 __ 

guarantee card-886 

Cholesterol Kid. 


p m. Credit cards accepted 

Wheelchair access. 577-829- 
_Petunia PiQ- 

Bentley's House 
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Always busy, this small coffee 
house has a Mother Earth feel, 
serving healthy food (spinach 
pie, cheese puffs, stuffed 
croissants, daily specials and 
enormous salads). Hearty 
food for the belly and soul and 
everything is reasonably 
priced. They have outstanding 
desserts that change daily 
from marshmallow brownies 
to rugalouch to eight-layer 
Kahlua chocolate cake. Coffee 
by the pound to go. Live mu¬ 
sic, mostly folk. Average meal 
$3.50.7 a.m.-l a.m. week¬ 
days, 3 a.m. weekends. 795- 
0338. —Country. 


Bob Dobbs Bar and Grill 
2501 E. 6th St. 

This place is not just a bar for 
rugby and lacrosse players. If 
you’re in the mood for bur¬ 
gers with actual spices in the 
meat, this is the place—they 
serve some of the best in 
town. The onion rings will 
grease your stomach for days 
but it’s worth raising your 
cholesterol count. Of course 
they also serve French fries 
and pitchers of beer. We are 
talking serious American 


chow and if you’ve only 
stopped by here for booze, 
next time eat. Circular full bar. 
Moderate prices. Wheelchair 
Access. Daily 11 a.m.-l p.m. 
325-3767. —Country. 


Cactus Rose 
Doubletree Motel 

Flavors of the Southwest are 
sprinkled through executive 
chef Todd Proctor’s whole¬ 
some and adventurous menu. 
You might start with grilled 
corn pancakes garnished with 
shredded duck, avocado and 
tomatillo relish; then refresh 
your eyes with a trip to the 
salad bar, where shiny spin¬ 
ach leaves provide a crisp 
green base for an unusual 
variety of natural foods and 
homemade dressings. There 
is a generous supply of home¬ 
made seven-grain bread, all 
warm and soft on the inside 
but satisfyingly crusty out¬ 
side. No, we agreed solemnly, 
we couldn’t possibly manage 
dessert. But this chocoholic 
would not resist the Arizona 
pecan and chocolate tart with 
whipped cream. Diet resumes 
on Monday. Open for break¬ 


fast, lunch and dinner daily. 
Non-smoking section; major 
credit cards. —Limey 


Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist lunch. 
We walked in and immediately 
noticed a chartreuse apple 
stuck in the brick wall. For¬ 
merly the original Dinnerware, 
the place has been trans¬ 
formed into an upscale eatery 
with plants in corners, wood 
floors, brick walls, large glass 
windows that serve up gener¬ 
ous portions of sunlight. The 
menu is sparse but everything 
on it is a light, delicious com¬ 
bination of flavors. We 
sampled the vegetarian 
cheesecake, served hot, a 
platter of shaved ham and 
smoked gouda cheese, and a 
fruit and cheese plate with 
strawberries, sliced apples 
and smoked gouda and brie. 
Everything came with French 
bread and salads heavy on 
color, served with a curried 
mustard dressing, slightly 
sweet and delicious. We 
indulged in dessert, lemon 
cheesecake (slightly dry), and 


TURKEYS 


off-the-turkey meat, but gravy 
blander than both of the winners. 
What makes it worth mention is the 
side veggie, a combo of kidney and 
green beans with pimentos in a neatly 
seasoned sauce. Another Honorable 
Mention to Chuck Wagon, 1201 N. 
Stone. No hot turkey, but a great hot 
beef for $4.25 with the best brown 
gravy for miles around. Why don t 
these folks do a chicken-fried steak? 

Both Jan Vasilius and Larry 
Kramp report a great hot turkey sand¬ 
wich, with stuffing, as a special at Gus 
Balon's Restaurant, 6027 E. 22nd, but 
it's never been up on any day I've been 
there. I would say that the food and 
the prices at Gus's probably have a lot 
to do with why the parking lot is al¬ 
ways loaded at lunch time. Lots o 
pickups and occasionally an Audi, but 
don't let the crowds stop you. It s 
worth the wait. I suspect the hot tur¬ 
key would equal the rest of their stuff, 
but I can only give you a second-hand 
report. Jan has a Ph.D. and does Junior 
League, so she's not real credible, but 
Larry is a working stiff and is totally 
reliable. Give it a hit. 

There are several other places that 
serve a mediocre-to-poor hot turkey 
sandwich, but damned if I'm going to 
warn you off. I don't want to run into a 
guy with a meat cleaver who looks 


like John Belushi. Bad-mouthing pols 
and reporters is no big deal because 
they're basically gutless nerds. Greeks 
who run restaurants are a different 
breed and take this sort of thing real 
serious. 


CHIU-DOG UPDATE 

Looks like the spot we were look¬ 
ing for is Pat's, at the now-defunct 
corner of Broadway and Meyer some¬ 
where underneath the glob that is now 
La Placita, etc. Informants: Bill Risner 
remembers that one of his first clients 
was a drunk busted at the place for 
passing out between the stools. How¬ 
ard Schiff concurs on the name and 
general location. Tony Cisneros, who 
runs the Pima County Plumbing Shop 
and who's been wandering around 
downtown since statehood, backs 
them both up. While a lawyer and a 
real estate broker are not real reliable 
witnesses, I'll go with the plumber. 
Now who can tell us what relationship 
Pat's has to the current institution 
over on North Grande? □ 


Franzi has some vagire responsibilities 
within the Pima County bureaucracy, 
when not writing about politics and red- 

necks. 



TO TUCSON'S FINEST 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE 
TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS 


w w vy ■-:■■ ■■■/ ■■y v 

The French Loaf 

A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

The French Loaf, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE*TUCSON• 577-2103 





NEW SOUTHWEST 


Contemporary Southwestern Cuisine 
Casual Atmosphere Moderately Priced 
Catering • To Go • Lunch • Dinner 

Gourmet to Go presents 



TERRACOTTA 

577-8100 - St Philip's Plaza - At Campbell & River Road 
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Served 

Mon. 

thru 

Sat. 

11-5 

Starting 

at 

$3.95 


cyiew 

for 

Old World Czechoslovakian 

Roast Pork, Duck ■ Td- mid ' Euro P ean Cuisine 

Svickova • Wiener Sr' i* Cabbage * Veal Roulade • Cevabcici 

Meit I mf • d /X V un 8 ar 'an Goulash Cordon Bleu • Homemade 
Cn , Zt T* StUffed Chicken * R °«‘ Leg of Lamb 

Steaks • Seafood ‘ ^ Facilities Servin S 2 <> - 150 

Cocktails 1220 E. Prince Earl y Dinner Menu 

c Mon - Sat 3 - 5 p.m. 


293-0375 


, - 4 l nice 

(between 1st Ave. & Campbell) 
Reservations accepted 


$ 4.95 


I^JINJTh 1? Starting at Open 7 days a week 

$5.25 11a.m.-9 p.m. 



CASUAL DINING 

Open Daily • Serving Lunch and Dinner 
SOUTHWESTERN CUISINE 
STEAKS • RIBS • CHOPS • SEAFOOD • PASTA 
LUNCH Monday through Saturday 

$10.95 DINNER features 
GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 



Now Featuring In Cahoots "Garden Festival' 
along with great new menu 


* Live Entertainment Wednesday through Saturday 
* Drink SpecialsSunday through Thursday 4:00 p.m. til CLOSE 
4340 N. Campbell • St. Philips's Plaza • 577-3223 
HOURS: Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. Sunday 5:00 p.m. til CLOSE 


Salmonchanted 
Evening 


Dine on fine meats 
and cheeses in a 
cozy atmosphere. 




Monday through Saturday 
11am-11pm 

533 N. Fourth Avenue 
884-9289 


The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience. 



something called chocolate 
overload which was just that 
(great). Revolving art shows. 

Wheelchair access. Non¬ 
smoking section. Visa and 
MC. Lunch and dinner hours. 
884-8004. —Country. 

Cafe Terra Cotta 
4310 N. Campbell 

From the folks at Gourmet To 
Go, this is Southwestern 
nouvelle cuisine, upscale 
dishes with desert flavors and 
secrets known only to Chef 
Donna Nordin. Pizzas from a 
wood-burning oven that are 
mouth-watering. The meatloaf 
is bathed in chile sauce, the 
chicken breast with roasted 
garlic and goat cheese sauce 
sounds odder than it tastes, 
and even the steak sandwich 
has its own pesto. All excel¬ 
lent. The desserts will put you 
into insulin shock. A beautiful 
place to power-lunch, care¬ 
fully designed in muted earth 
colors. This place is not just 
the latest rage; it’s great food. 
Average meal $9. Full Bar. 
Non-smoking section. MC, 

Visa, AE. Mon.-Thurs., 11 
a.m.-10 p.m. Fri.-Sat., 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. Sun., 4-9 p.m. 
577-8100. —Country. 


China’s Finest 
3607 N. Campbell 

The shopping center is quickly 
becoming the place to open 
small restaurants that support 
volumes of people eating on 
the run. This place is no 
exception, with its generous 
portions of generic Chinese 
cuisine served in a pleasant, 
no-frills atmosphere. A basic 
lunch buffet is served daily for 
heavy eaters (main dish, 
spring rolls and rice), or you 
can order from a menu that 
runs from appetizers (foil 
wrapped chicken, pu-p u 
platters) to house specialties 
(Hundred Homing Birds) or 
get-back-to-basics mo shu 
pork and garlic chicken The 

menu is ample, service atten¬ 
tive and reasonably fast. 

Lunch and dinner, VC, MC 
Wheelchair access. 326-5174 
—Country. 

Croissant Corner 
15 E. Congress 

If you work downtown, you’ve 
probably been to this old 
storefront converted to a 
hurry-up eatery. If you 
haven’t, it’s a fun place to eat 
if you don’t mind having your 
name screamed out when 
your order is ready. The 
croissants are big, buttery and 
flaky and they’re stuffed with 
a variety of deli combinations 


ham, cheeses and turkey 
They also serve a variety of 
stuffed baked potatoes, hearty 
salads and specials. Dessert 
croissants come in chocolate 
chip, fruit combinations and 
regular chocolate. Excellent 
rugaleh (fine pastry dough 
rolled in powdered sugar and 
stuffed with nuts and cinna¬ 
mon). Not a real comfortable 
place, but the solid wood 
tables and chairs let you know 
you’re here for a meal and not 
to hang out. Inexpensive. 
Wheelchair access. Cash or 
check only. Breakfast and 
lunch hours. 882-4461. 

Country. 

Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to northern New Mexico what 
green corn tamales are to 
Southern Arizona, finally have 
arrived here—but rather than 
in the humble cafe style we 
prefer, these have been yuppi- 
fied a la Santa Fe. That’s okay, 
though; the food here is 
wonderful, ranging from 
Mexican to fresh fish and 
seafood, all of it presented as 
an art form. An appetizer of 
Coho salmon in puff pastry 
was very fine; a salad of 
papaya and endive was even 
better. Our steak tacos came 
with a side dish of corn, 
nondescript until we tasted it 
and found it to be scraped 

from a fresh, sweet cob. 

Moist swordfish was draped 
m tequila butter and flanked 
by crispy, tiny vegetables 

ganged in a different design 

n ea^ diner’s plate. Can be 

in h , X o PenSive; m °st entrees 
^ n S t0 815 range. Open 

Mnln and dinner ’ except 

“onda, s . 885-5310-Hungiy 


sunomono—ai||^ 
ents to send the sir S" 
into a euphoric state - 
meal involving pon.;;'; 
"early everything m V 
ran three people S 3 ? ' 
hp MC, Visa, no chen, ; 
9090-Hog 

Nate's 

4700 E. Broadway 

If you like N.Y. style dei, 

you’ll find Nate’s to be a , 
reasonable facsimile the---- 
The corned beef and past^ 
sandwiches, the soul of/ 
self-respecting N.Y. dei,,',. 
hot and hefty. Pickles and' 
sauerkraut greeted measi 
began my nostalgic gas- 
tronomical trip. There are 
forty sandwiches, sochoosit; 
is almost impossible. 1 wame- 
to order one of each. Soups, 
salads, salamis and shrimp 
(we’re not talking kosher 
here) are available. The fries 
are fine, but the cole slaw .sar 
too sweet for my taste. A lev, 
caraway seeds would help 
The dessert case starts with 
cheesecake and runs to rasp¬ 
berry truffle, chocolate 
mousse, etc — a caloric ex¬ 
cess to suit every taste. Lim¬ 
ited access. Moderate prices, 
meats, smoked fish and 
cheese available for take-out. 
Visa and MC. Open daily, 1 
a.m.-9 p.m. and ‘til 11 p.m o r 
Fri.and Sat. 881-1101 — 
Back East. 


M'chi’s Express 
06 East University 

^'°ng last, Tucson’s Em- 
ro/ and Empress of sushi 

hav P h eand MlchiSanc hez ’ 
fish tn ° U H 9httheuncook ed 

!, ^Alllhee, 

^““.Wrame.saSZ, 

,awbi l„ additi “i> ak0, 

Ex P res s nd SaShimi ' Michi ’ s 

express serves the usual 
favorites in the Sanchez 
tradition offj nP nrI 

and baseless jres d ° l L cnsp 


Silver Saddle Steak House 
1-10 and Sixth Avenue 

Good meat, mesquite smoke 
and a freeway location on the 
South Side. The salad bans 
fine, the steaks, ribs and 
chicken grilled over coals 
before your eyes. And for 
once the rolls taste like sonic 

thing besides Wonderbread 
For fish eaters, various surf 
and turf combos available 
The bar was apparently P ut 
together by a wood groups 
slabs of mesquite milled in 
Sonora interlaced with strips 


of bubinga (an African 


hard- 


ui uuuMiya yann>''-- 

wood). Tables lean toward 
willow with dabs of purple- 
heart, another Dark Confirm- 
favorite. The service is P le ^ 
ant. the meat tasty and te^r 
(steaks and prime rib - 
$16.95). the chicken rights 
the top of the chart and' h: 

ribs worth the bother oi 9* 
ting your hands greas\ A 
crowd of people and blea • 
eyed warriors who have pu 
off the Interstate. Lunch 
weekdays, dinner daily W * 
Visa, AE. Full bar 622-62®° 
—Desert Rat. 
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DESERT 


NOTES 


T 1 wo influential Phoenicians, Re¬ 
publican Burton Barr and Demo¬ 
crat Alfredo Gutierrez, quietly 
stole south a few weeks ago with a 
grim warning for Tucson. "The engine 
of growth in Southern Arizona" is 
under serious assault by the Mecham 
administration, they told a private, bi¬ 
partisan gathering hosted at the Dou¬ 
bletree by Gary Munsinger. They were 
talking about the University of 
Arizona. 

Barr and Gutierrez were the two 
strongmen in the Arizona Legislature 
for more than a decade, until both 
moved on last year—Barr to a shock¬ 
ing defeat by Evan Mecham in the 
Republican gubernatorial primary, 
Gutierrez to voluntary pursuit of a 
political consulting career. But when it 
seemed clear that their departures and 
Mecham's ascension had left a leader¬ 
ship vacuum in the Capitol, Barr and 
Gutierrez teamed up behind the 
scenes to galvanize Phoenix and 
Tucson business leaders into battle 
against Gov. Mecham's proposed 
slashes in the university budgets. 
They managed to put some of the 
money back, but the war continues— 
and now the Gutierrez/Barr Show has 
taken to the road again. 

The problem, as they reminded 
Tucson cigars (reportedly including 
Buck O'Reilly, Don Pitt, Warren Rus- 
tand, Tom Chandler, Larry Hecker, 
Jim McNulty and Betsy Bolding), is 
twofold. The Mecham crowd ada¬ 
mantly opposes "complex financing 
mechanisms such as lease-purchase 
and capital bonding authority for 

Number of times Michael 
Dukakis has cried in public since 
announcing his candidacy: 2 
Number of states that have 
voted Republican in every 
presidential election since 1968: 
23 

Number that have voted Demo¬ 
cratic in every election since 
1968: 0 

Percentage of black Republicans 
who are under 30: 49 
Amount that Gary Hart's list of 
1984 campaign contributors 
brought at auction in August: 
$6,500. 

8 Names in Ronald Reagan's 
contributor file in 1980: 200,000 
Names in Pat Robertson's 
contributor file today: 2,500,000 
Minutes Jerry Falwell spent 
soliciting contributions during 
the average Old Time Gospel Hour 
in July: 26 

Additional hours Americans will 
spend on paperwork in 1987 as a 


MECHAM’S BITE WORSE 
THAN HIS BARK 


Red alert for the UA 


buildings at the UA. At the same time, 
the new campus at ASU West—neces¬ 
sary, Gutierrez says, to handle the 
population boom in Maricopa 
County—is "a huge black hole suck¬ 
ing from the existing budget" for 
maintenance and operations at the UA 
and ASU. 

"We can't come back in three or 
four years" at the end of a full 
Mecham term and play catch-up, 
Gutierrez and Barr warned the group, 


achievement, Gutierrez suggested. 
"However, we will quickly fall to 
150th if we don't invest, and if we lose 
whatever edge for new technologies 
we have here. And that will have an 
immediate effect on the economy of 
Southern Arizona." 

Barr (whose current pursuits in¬ 
clude some "consulting work' for the 
city of Phoenix and its mayor) and 
Gutierrez are trying to prod every¬ 
body from the business community to 


'We can't come back in three or four years' 
at the end of a full Mecham term and 
play catch-up 


because other U.S. universities will 
have surged ahead in the meantime. 
"The University of Texas at Austin, 
the University of California system— 
they're making major investments to 
keep on top of the technological curve. 
Cal is talking about a research-only 
campus. And we're arguing about 
whether we can use bonding," said a 
disgusted Gutierrez. 

Although Arizona has barely 
more than one percent of the nation's 
population, it has managed to main¬ 
tain a university in Tucson that is 
twenty-second in the country in at¬ 
tracting research—a phenomenal 


labor to students to lobby their legisla¬ 
tors for complex financing and reason¬ 
able university budgets. When the 
Legislature convenes again in Janu¬ 
ary, it may be too rattled by the recall 
and the uncertainties of the 1988 elec¬ 
tion year to tackle major issues, they 
added. "Our warning is that we can't 
afford to go another year without 
lease-purchase [authority! and 
[budget support for] research attrac¬ 
tion." 

The two former legislators, a for¬ 
midable pair of odd political bedfel¬ 
lows, did not, however, go so far as to 
urge recalling Mecham. And observ- 



HE1ND 

Iggy’s view of the underbelly of life 


result of the 1986 Tax Reform 
Act: 105,000,000 
Federal and state laws declared 
unconstitutional by the Warren 
Court: 171 

By the Burger Court: 319 
Percentage of Americans who 
believe that "some civil liberties 
must be suspended in the war on 
AIDS": 42 

Percentage of Americans who 
know CPR: 51 

Who know how to jump-start a 
car: 70 

Percentage of the U.S. passenger- 
airline business controlled by the 
top eight companies in 1978: 81 
Percentage controlled by the top 
eight companies today: 91 
Average daily increase, since 


August 1982, in the market value 
of all publicly traded U.S. stocks: 
$1,000,000,000 

HI Number of countries that have 
claimed to have discovered 
America: 11 

■ Chances that a resident of Santa 
Fe is a "healer" of some kind: 1 
in 52 

■ Bibles and hymnbooks the Soviet 
Union has allowed the Russian 
Baptist Union to import this 
year: 20,000 

H Number of commercial TV 
channels in Western.Europe in 
1975:1 

H Number today: 31 

M Price per person for a nine-day 
package tour to Vietnam: $3,000 

H Price per person of a ten-day 


ers of the meeting said Barr indicated 
he still is not at all interested in run¬ 
ning against his old foe if there is a 
recall election next year. 

But Gutierrez, former Senate mi¬ 
nority leader, did offer the Tucson 
leaders a demographic analysis of re¬ 
cent voter registration trends de¬ 
signed to convince them that "Repub¬ 
licans who have been reluctant to go 
against their own governor, because 
of some partisan risk, can comfortably 
support the UA. The numbers show 
there is tremendous disaffection 
among the voters with this admini¬ 
stration and governor. And this [uni¬ 
versity] issue is such that both parties 
can work on it together"—just as Barr 
and Gutierrez are. 

The current voter registration pic¬ 
ture in Pima County threatens "a pox 
on both our [party] houses," the two 
said at the meeting. "Independent" is 
the fastest growing voter group in the 
county, with an estimated seventeen 
or eighteen percent. The recall move¬ 
ment, Gutierrez said, is attracting 
people disillusioned with both parties. 

In Tucson legislative districts nine 
and ten, this trend could eat up the 
Republicans' edge prior to the 1988 
election, he noted. "On the other hand, 
the advantage is not moving to the 
Democrats. There are voters leaving 
both parties, so we're both at risk," 
Gutierrez added, concluding, "our 
goal is to get people interested in the 
[university] issue, not the party poli¬ 
tics, because we're very worried about 
those institutions." □ 

—Norma Coile 


"Baseball for Peace" tour to 
Nicaragua during its fall baseball 
season: $1,150 

H Number of the 254 newspaper 
reporters covering major league 
baseball teams who are black: 4 

i§ Number of baseball gloves that 
can be made from the average 
cowhide: 2.5 

H Percentage of professional 

football players who wear a cup 
during games: 52 

H States that have not outlawed 
cockfighting: r 5 

■ Percentage increase in fraternity 
membership on college cam¬ 
puses since 1975:119 

■ In sorority membership: 25 

■ Percentage of women who wash 
their hands in a public restroom 
if someone else is present: 90 

M Percentage who do so if they are 
alone: 16 

Copyright 1987, by Harper s 
Magazine. All rights reserved. 
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TODAY’S CARS 

YESTERDAY’S PRICES 



There's a new way of buying 1988 cars in town, 
ou tell us the make and model of your dream, and we'll 
put you behind the wheel—at discount prices. You'll save 
hundreds, maybe thousands of dollars. And no more 
lot-to-lot searches for the best deal. 

If you re undecided, we provide expert, impartial 
advice on the best car for your needs. 

New Car Savings Center 

“Where Saving You Money Never Goes Out of Style” 

326-1815 

1147 N. Woodland Ave. 


(Temporary secretaries 
who float on cloud nine 
can be a nightmare. Don't 
tempt Murphy's law. Call us 


instead, for down to earth 
clerical and light industrial 
temporaries. 


Murphy's Outlaws don't 
work here. Call us for the 


right person, right away. 
Guaranteed. 



Temporary Services 


101 N. Wilmot 
Suite 455 
Tucson, AZ 85711 
(602) 748-2222 



Dream 


N o T E s 


SAYING YES TO SOUTH TUCSON 

Remembering grandfather end the good part of town 


My grandfather mixed, molded 
and carefully stacked each adobe brick 
of his home on Columbia Street in the 
heart of South Tucson. He worked as a 
gardener, trimming, pruning and 
mowing the yards of wealthy 
Tucsonans in order to secure more 
money to finish his house. My mother 
and grandmother daily sprinkled the 
dirt floors with water to keep them 
moist and cool until cement was pur 
chased. 

Walking to work every day deep¬ 
ened the color of his already olive skin 
and made his light hazel eyes seem 
even lighter. He was a slight man o 
five feet, ten inches, and about 140 
pounds. He stood straight and spoke a 
broken English that he had painstak¬ 
ingly learned in order to get menial 
jobs. 

My people came here in 1923 
when Manuel Lugo Reyes left Saric, 
Sonora, and brought six other families 
with him—my grandmother, her four 
sisters and two brothers, the Lujans. In 
part my grandfather fled Mexico be¬ 
cause of his father's involvement in 
the Revolution. 

This extended family bought a 
city block and divided it into individ¬ 
ual lots. Each of the sisters and sisters- 
in-law had between two and ten chil¬ 
dren. They were poor and the families 
shared food and clothing. 

My grandfather got lucky, finding 
a job with Rueben Gold's Furniture 
Store downtown. He was a delivery 
man and warehouseman. Working for 
a Jew required him to swallow some 
pride—as a devout Catholic he still 
held every Jew personally responsible 
for the crucifixion of Christ. But he 


and Rueben became great friends. At 
Gold's my grandfather acquired the 

outfit he lived in day in and day 0ut 
for the rest of his life. 

His only son fought in the Korean 
War. My grandfather often would cry 
when he prayed. He and my gr an( j_ 
mother met nightly with other f am j. 
lies who had sons in the war to prav 
the Rosary. He lighted candles before 
a statue of St. Jude on his dresser. His 
son returned with a Purple Heart. 

I was born in 1951, the first grand¬ 
child, and my grandfather called me 
Mihi, "little daughter" in Spanish. 1 
remember summer nights on the front 
porch with him, a man with two years 
of formal education, explaining the 
constellations to my cousins and me. 
He told us of La Llorona , the woman 
who haunted the Santa Cruz river and 
wailed in her search for her children. 
He frightened us with reports of the 
Headless Ghost that roamed the Old 
Nogales Highway. But the best stories 
were of his father running guns dur¬ 
ing the Mexican Revolution. My 
grandfather, as a young boy, crossed 
the border at night to bring food and 
water to his father's band of revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

By age ten, he was providing for 
his family. He doted on my grand¬ 
mother, buying her a gas stove and 
automatic washer. He often helped 
hang the clothes. 

Diabetes struck my grandfather 
during the '60s. No more beer—but 
Scotch was quickly stashed in secret 
corners of the house. Cataracts gave 
him problems, but thick glasses en¬ 
abled him to read the newspaper daily 
from the front page to the last. It took 


(rag) 

'-s ORIENTAL RUGS 

* 7th Anniversary Sale 


Get a genuine rug 

MHSfclkit at a s enuine discount 


from a reputable dealer. 
Sale ends November 30th 



• TEL: 326-7828 
3525 N. CAMPBELL AVE. 
(SOUTH OF PRINCE) 
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him forever but no one dared inter¬ 
rupt him. He always lit a candle to St. 

|ude at the cathedral when his pension 
check came. 

When 1 entered Salpointe High 
School I became wrapped up in my¬ 
self and hardly spent any time with 
him. 1 married and moved away in 
1972. He died November 19, 1976, 
having lived long enough to cry at my 
wedding and see my first son born. 

Sitting in my own den on my 
grandparents' furniture, 1 stare at my 
grandfather's favorite chair. I can al¬ 
most see him tapping his hands on 
one of the arms of the chair, smoking 
his Camel cigarettes and flicking the 
ashes into the pedestal ashtray. Tap¬ 
ping the arm of his chair, 1 stop to ca¬ 
ress it. 

South Tucson is looked down 
upon by many. But not by someone 
who learned to love there. □ 

—Anna Valencia Beamish 

BEST SEATS IN 
THE HOUSE 

UA coaches fess up 

We've got three guys here who 
probably always wanted to tell where 
their special spot is located, but no one 
ever asked. These University of 
Arizona coaches now tell where 
they'd like to sit—if they could—to 
watch their own Wildcats play. 

Dick Tomey, football: "If I want 
to see the game, I sit up high in the end 
zone. You get a better perspective 
from there and can see the holes open¬ 
ing up. But it's emotionless. Sort of 
like watching a stage play. For action, I 
like to sit right on the sideline, where 
you can hear the hitting, feel the emo¬ 
tion. The sideline is where you get the 
true feeling of a football game, but you 
can't see anything." 

Jerry Kindall, baseball: "Oh 
goodness, it has to be behind the home 
team dugout, along the first base line. 
Nowhere else. Behind one dugout or 
the other is where any true baseball 
fan gravitates. You get to hear more of 
the inner scoop there—it's real inter¬ 
esting watching the guys come off the 
bat rack and hearing the interaction 
between the players and coaches. 
Sometimes there's more action in the 
Wildcat dugout than out on the field." 

Lute Olson, basketball: "A lot of 
people like to sit at center court where 
you have a clear view of both ends, 
but you don't get involved in the ac¬ 
tion there. 1, personally, prefer a seat 
right behind either basket. Just a few 
rows up in the stands. That's where 
you can really see the action on the 
backboards, almost smell the sweat. I 
like to watch the lanes fill and the fast 
break patterns developing." □ 

—Janet Mitchell 


CITY PORTRAIT 

NAME: 

Stan and Dawn Krzyzanowski 

POSITION: 

Owners, Krzyzanowski & Co., 
floral designers, interior 
plantscapers, creators of 
fantasies. 

BORN: 

Stan - Tucson native 
Dawn - Minnesota 

A FEW THINGS EACH 
BROUGHT TO THE 
MARRIAGE: 

Dawn - Stan brought his rock 
collection... 20 years worth. 

Stan - She had three cats. 

BEFORE THE FLORAL 
BUSINESS: 

Stan - Wanted to join the FBI. 
Dawn - Was happy being a 
homemaker. 

MOST UNUSUAL REASON 
FOR GIVING FLOWERS: 

Dawn - Once delivered flowers 
to a horse, because it had just 
delivered a colt. 

INTERESTS: 

Stan - Paleontology, archeology. 
Recently spent time on an 
expedition in the Sierra Madres 
in Mexico. 

Dawn - Homemaking, 
entertaining. Making her friends 
feel like they're appreciated. 

WHY THEY ADVERTISE IN 
CITY MA GAZINE: 

"From the first, City Magazine 
has been filled with great 
articles. I believe they're being 
read." - Dawn. 

''We have high standards, so we 
pick an advertising medium that 
makes us look good... 
something that reflects what we 
see in our business." - Stan 


Talk to a City Magazine account 
executive when you need to 
reach the city—293-1801. 


LEAVING THE BEACH FOR THE BOOKS 


At the mall the other day, I found 
myself wandering into one of those 
ubiquitous chain bookstores and stay- 
ing just long enough to pick up an¬ 
other copy of Dancing in the Movies by 
Robert Boswell. "Oh, I've read this 
one, the saleswoman volunteered. 
It s really powerful stuff." 

"I know," I nodded. 

Six y ears ago my friend Boswell— 
Boz was about as far as he could 
be from the world of letters. He had a 
great party house right on the surf in 


San Diego, he was driving a hot 240Z 
and he was making about thirty 
grand, by his mid-twenties, in a chal¬ 
lenging job as a vocational rehab 
counselor for troubled adults. Every 
weekend he played host to his old pals 
from high school in Yuma and college 
in Tucson, and his hair got blonder 
and his lean body grew darker. In the 
summer he played beach volleyball 
and went to Padres games; in the win¬ 
ter he watched the great gray waves 
from his living room window, or 


walked across the street to see the 
Mission Bay yachts outlined in Christ¬ 
mas lights. So why wasn't he as happy 
as everyone thought he should be 7 
He thought what he wanted was 
to be a writer. He vacillated, worried 
that this impulse "was somehow self¬ 
destructive"—and then willfully went 
out and got rid of his cherished Z-car, 
replacing it with a cheap clunker he 
hated. That was the first step toward 
liberation. Soon he moved back to 
Tucson, enrolled in the UA's Master of 
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hne Arts program in creative writing and pursued 
h«s obsession without apology-and without the 
beach parties. 

He started out as a poet, a very bad one in his 
own assessment, but soon switched to fiction and 
reveled in it. 'I liked being among people with tal¬ 
ent, all trying to do the same thing. I didn't think of 
myself as (and 1 honestly don't think 1 was) one of 
e best writers in the program at the time; I had a 
lo to learn. But having left my life in San Diego 
helped. It made me work hard every day-other¬ 
wise 1 would have felt like a complete idiot to have 
given up such a good job." 

Though Boswell's standard of living plum¬ 
meted, he made enough money as a teaching assis- 

“r wTn entialS: ChimiS at the Crossroads, 
Wildcat basketball at McKale and Friday night 

ansing to Los Lasers at the Country Club Lounge 

A couple of years later, MFA in hand, he was 
living out of a motel room in Show Low, teaching 
through the Arts in the Schools program, when he 
got a call telling him he had won the prestigious 
Award for Short Fiction from the Iowa School of 
Letters. Boswell figured it was one of his friends 
pulling a joke. But by the time he hung up he not 
only was convinced the award was hi S/ his body 
already had reacted by acquiring an instant cold. 
"Whenever any of these good things happen to me, I 
get sick," he jokes. "I've always been better able to 
accept failure than success"—a theme that runs 
through his first novel. Crooked Hearts, in which his 
family of protagonists habitually throws parties to 
celebrate defeats, while ignoring triumphs. 

Dancing in the Movies, the collection that won the 
Iowa award in 1985, was indeed a triumph for 


Boswell. Its six short stories took readers from a ° 
at two boys watching their older brother g ra PP 
with some mysterious truths of manhood, to t re 

days in the life of a New York cop about to betray is 

wife, to a white college student's wrenching attemp 
to save his black girlfriend from drug addiction. 
Competition judge Tim O'Brien, himself a Nationa 
Book Award winner, called the work "powerful, 
taut, stark, intense with human passion. By t e 
time it was reprinted in paperback (Plume Contem 
porary Fiction, $6.95), the Village Voice had added its 
praise: "Like a seemingly effortless dance.... 

But the real breakthrough for Boswell had come 
earlier, with much less fanfare. Author Larry 
McMurtry (Lonesome Dove, The Last Picture Show), 
who was in Tucson to give a reading, had been 
asked to look over a few manuscripts from the 
university's writing program. He liked Boswell s 
The Right Thing, and recommended it to his agent, 
Dorothea Oppenheimer. Although Oppenheimer 
knew she had cancer, she took Boswell's fate into 
her hands with a passion and spent a year trying to 
place his short stories. During that period, she 
propped up her young writer's spirits by scribbling 
addenda on his rejection notices: "This editor has 
never known good fiction when he's seen it!" When 
she got his first story published, in The Antioch Re¬ 
view, her commission came to $15. 

Oppenheimer's reward came later, with the sat¬ 
isfaction of selling Crooked Hearts to Alfred A. Knopf 
($17.95 hardcover), and seeing an advance review in 
Publisher's Weekly calling it "a stunning novelistic 
debut." But although the New York publishing 
house moved up the date of publication to June 1987 
at the request of the dying agent, Oppenheimer did 


not live to see this last project of hers pub 
she had, she also would have seen The , 
declare Boswell an "invaluable" additi< 
heady company—"new American genre 
Anne Tyler, Bobbie Ann Mason and Ann Bea- 
In the face of all of this, including his sale 0t 
novel's movie rights to the company that - 
"Birdy" and "The Breakfast Club," Boswell ren^ 
the same old Boz: the son of a school teacher, tr 
planted at an early age from Kentucky t 0 yj 
Arizona. Since his novel is set in that searing d e L 
landscape, and chronicles a family the size of 
own, the thirty-three-year-old Boswell constant] 
asked just how autobiographical it is. The quest , 
irritates him. "There are only superficial simila 
ties," he answers quickly. In fact, the book-writt er 
in eleven drafts over more than three years—tab 
twists in the second half that even he didn't expect. 

Boswell spent last year teaching creative writm; 
at Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois' 
where he is a tenure-track assistant professor 
English. But he is back in Tucson for a year of writ¬ 
ing leave, with his wife Antonya Nelson, also an 
award-winning fiction writer, and their babv 
daughter Jade, born five days after her dad's novel 
came out. "Tucson just feels like home," says 
Boswell, whose work in progress is about an Amen- 
can living in Central America. "I felt high fordavs 
after we got back. There is a strong community of 
writers here that's very nourishing." And, too, there 
are those, not so different than he was five years ago, 
who hope to be writers, and w'ho now turn to him 
for advice and encouragement—the kind he was 
fortunate enough to find along the way. -I 

—Norma Coile 


low is 
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time to buy 
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Furniture! 



But it’s 
a great time to 
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With immediate delivery, 
your choice of short or 
long term leases, including 
a purchase option and no 
large cash investment 
required. 
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_ ' ou can remember the day you arrived, you still can't name the members of the city council. You are 
many different colors. You have been here all your life, you just unpacked your suitcase. 

Those first few hours, the town looks harsh and dusty, a place built fast and loose. The sun seems too 
bright. But the mountains make you stay. You learn new words, can finally pronounce Ajo and ocotillo. 
You eat chili rellenos on South Fourth Avenue, walk Sabino Canyon at dawn, fall into a love/hate rela¬ 
tionship with Speedway. 

Always you have lived here. You see photos of Manhattan and think someday you will split this tank 
towm for the real world. You visit the new chic shops but still cling to old merchants on forgotten streets. 

In the beginning, you need Mount Lemmon for the feel of a forest just like the one back home. You 
stumble onto the olcf adobes of the barrio, meet families five generations deep, tumble to thousands of 
years of human presence when your eyes meet an Indian's in the checkout line. You plan to stay just a 

k^Yauare at war with yourself. They call you Tucson. You cannot leave, a prisoner of desire. 

The speed of change spooks you. There's a Circle K now where you once saw a coyote in the desert 
dusk. You hate the traffic of the rush hour. But when you go to the polls you can't seem to vote for a free- 

W3 You grow used to hearing Spanish, someday you're determined to learn the language. The University 
makes you mad when it reaches into the neighborhood, you go to every game and cheer the Wildcats. 

You join a bunch of organizations, sign petitions in the parking lot of the supermarket. You look down at 
your paycheck and it is signed: the boom. You want this town to work because you know you are never 

going to leave. 

You are Tucson, the stranger in the Sunbelt, the boomtown with roots centuries deep, the city speak- 
ing two tongues. There are so many faces, so many colors. This is a real community. We will live, have 
children, we will die, but the town goes on. It simply demands our caring. And our remembering who we 
are so that we will pick the right fork in the road. 

You have been here all your life, you just unpacked your suitcase. You can remember the day you 

arrived.... 

Time to stop, look at the people staring up from the page, and listen to the voices. 


Photographs by 
Jack W. Dykinga 















































The saguaros won’t tell their age and we 
guess at the decades and centuries. The 
creosote, the low bush squatting unnoticed 
until the rains slap its scent in our faces, can 
thrive for up to 11,000 years, the oldest 
living thing by far in our desert. We come 
here to build a city, a gleaming thing of glass 
and steel. The mountains do not even blink 
at our efforts. We are the newcomers invent¬ 
ing a future in a landscape of ancients. 
Sometimes we think of this fact, usually we 
ignore it. But every now and then we look 
into the dry ground or glance up at the 
mountains, and the collision of our ways and 
the old ways gives us pause. We are all 
actors in one of the world’s most beautiful 
theaters. And we are making up the script as 
we go along. 
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Gilbert (left) and Edward Ronstadt 













Gilbert and Edward Ronstadt 

Their fattier came up on a wagon from Mexico in 1882. He was fourteen years 
old and the next morning saw his first railroad train. By the late 1880s he had 
founded an orchestra and opened a blacksmith and hardware store. Gilbert 
Ronstadt, seventy-six, and his brother Ed, seventy-one, ran the family business 
until it closed in October, 1985 (the next generation almost immediately 
reopened a new hardware store on Speedway). Generations of Ronstadts have 
come up by working in the business. For more than a century Ronstadts have 
flowed through the history of this desert, with parts of the clan flourishing in 
both southern Arizona and Sonora. They were downtown Tucson, they were the 
music, they were the ranch culture, they were embedded in the norteno life of 
northern Sonora. Now Gilbert and Ed live on Prince Road on a desert parcel 
bought decades ago. There are at least a hundred Ronstadts in this city, and 
they sing, wear badges, fix our parks, you name it. The two brothers have seen 
the city of their boyhood demolished and a new metropolis rise up on its bones 
How do they feel about this change? They both say, “Our taxes go up even/ 
year, but we’d rather live here than any other place." 



Evan Gajda 


Evan Gajda, sixteen, lives at Sunrise and Swan and 
goes to Amphi High School. For decades, the coast has 
washed over Tucson and tried to change it and Evan is 
part of this endless contest. He’s been here a year 
(“Too long.”) and misses the beaches he left behind in 
Southern California. He started skating in the eighth 
grade to keep in shape for surfing and he’s busted both 
ankles. Downtown has the best cement he’s found here 
and he practices a couple of hours a day. When he gets 
his diploma this spring, he’s splitting for Malibu and the 
big waves. “I’m going to go to Southern California,” he 
says, “and be a real estate agent so I don’t waste my 
time in college and I’ll still be able to surf and skate.” 
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Ann Forshay 


Ann Forshay, a fifty-six-year-old grand¬ 
mother of three, is one of the faceless 
volunteers in a city where political 
battles never cease. 

A Republican, she has knocked on 
thousands of doors, sometimes carry¬ 
ing as many as fifty petitions on her 
clipboard—for every office from con¬ 
stable to President. She does this in 
Tucson summers, despite having a 
throat partially paralyzed from polio 
that requires her to drink slowly and 
carefully. “The most frustrating thing in 
the world,” she says good-naturedly, 
“is wanting to gulp down a Coke after a 
morning of walking, and knowing you 
just can’t.” 

She has licked envelopes; she has 
coordinated 40,000-piece political 
mailings. She quit the Wildcat booster 
club so she could funnel more of her 
own money to her favorite politicians. 
She collects toy elephants and elephant 
jewelry. She has been honored by the 
GOP for putting in 500 to 1,000 volun¬ 
teer hours a year since moving to 
Tucson in 1979 with her IBM husband, 
and some of those years she has also 
held a full-time job. “My husband does 
the cooking," she explains. 

She carries in her wallet a picture of 
herself with Vice President George 
Bush. It’s autographed. “I have found 
my niche," she beams. 
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Mary Ann Brazil 

The town always seeks to have moments of 
the big city. Mary Ann Brazil, twenty-eight, 
is desk clerk and assistant manager of 
Hotel Congress. She is a constant fixture at 
the building’s Club Congress, Tucson’s 
version of an avant-garde hangout. The 
Club, she says, was the most fun for her 
during the six months she had white hair. 
As part of her job she comes up with the 
ideas for special frolics. Her best was the 
Night of the Lost Poets. A herd of them 
wandered around in black robes speaking in 
tongues. Now she babysits for spare 
change and studies Spanish so she can go 
south—“Tucson is just a launch pad.” She 
has built a puppet theater and figures that’s 
her ticket to success in Latin America. 
Brazil came here from Minneapolis three 
years ago. “I had a friend who was moving 
away from Tucson,” she explains, “so I 
figured I’d come here and take the apart¬ 
ment.” It sometimes happens that way. 
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John Lyons 


John Lyons, fifty-four, has lived in Tucson since 1956 ^He worked as a cop fo 
both the city and county, retiring as a major in the Sheri s ep ; st j aator 

' ' He is now a private investigator. 

"When I came here from Chicago, I owned my business- I ha ^^ 0 | d 
Oak Park and I worked for the CB&Q railroad as a switchmanatnjh andlwW 
advertising during the day. I was just flat tired. I was worn ou h 

life that was. I almost got killed one night standing on top of a boxcar rid g 
thing under a bridge. I decided to take a look at this who e in 9 
week vacation. I’d never been to the Southwest before so I 

friend. I had a Cadillac convertible and a pocketful of money. 

"We got to going to Nogales, to Canal Street, every night— we cojjldnt u ^ 
stand the Tucson bars closing at one o’clock, you know ^ ( 

P'3ce. I had friends here. I stayed in a hotel and I just fe in 

think the reason was that it was so relaxing, people were; sHa dI tack. , d M 
walking down the street with people and all of a sud en 
look back and they'd be gone I mean tbeyj® j^kee^p with the other people! 

1 was going to go through Texas and up to N ® w ^ orl | h p U ^ of 

here We stayed six weeks in 1956.1 , ve been here ever since. 

Tve en i°V e(J h here; I wouldn't change it for anything. 
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“When I graduated from Clarkdale High 
School, all twelve of us came down here. 
Mother set up a little sewing room in our 
house on 5th Street, and I did other 
work. I danced commercially—a won¬ 
derful Mexican boy, Tommy Benton, and 
I did the tango all over Pima County. I 
posed for art classes. Then I’d type term 
papers for students half the night. I 
made it through just in time for the 
Depression. 

“I had a degree in English and a master’s 
in philosophy, and I started work as a 
secretary in the university library. In 
1931 anybody was glad to have any kind 
of a job. Little by little I worked my way 
up. I actually became acting librarian for 
three or four years on different occa¬ 
sions. After thirty-five years I started 
over in Arid Lands as a bibliographer, 
publishing the newsletter, on up to 
assistant director, then a couple of years 
as acting director. As they say, always a 
bridesmaid, never a bride. 

“I love the university but I did see it 
change. As a freshman I came down 
here and went immediately into classes 
where we were taught by some great 
names, full professors with national 
reputations. They loved us, and they 
took care of us. Today the emphasis is 
on research, and it’s built up to the point 
where it’s disgraceful. I worry when I 
read about the freshman being taught by 
TAs who don’t know what they’re doing. 
It’s great to have six Nobel laureates on 
campus, but what are they doing? Sit¬ 
ting up there in the Gould-Simpson 
building with posh offices and secretar¬ 
ial help. Teaching? What’s that? 


. 


Patricia Paylore 


Patricia Paylore retired last year after 
fifty-six years at the University of 
Arizona. She was never in the headlines, 
but she exercised quiet power. 


"We moved from New Mexico to Clark¬ 
dale, Arizona, in 1913. My father walked 
out on us, so my mother took in sewing 
and we rented rooms to men who 
worked in the smelter. 









































Jim Neihart 


In the Korean War Jim Neihart was a twenty- 
one-year-old Air Force crew member on SA- 
16 amphibians pulling downed American 
fighter pilots out of the Sea of Japan. Today, 
those SA-16s are rusting at the Davis- 
Monthan graveyard, while Neihart peers out 
over the city from the Arizona Bank tower, 
presiding over $700 million in Southern 
Arizona assets. 

Neihart, now fifty-five and an executive vice 
president for The Arizona Bank, likes his 
view. He sees jobs, tourists pouring in a 
billion dollars a year, retirees with big bank 
accounts, solid defense and high-tech indus¬ 
tries. Fifteen years ago, a shutdown at 
Hughes could have shut down the town, he 
observes; now we’ve easily absorbed the 
copper collapse and setbacks at Gates. 

He is the Establishment—Tucson 30, Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce’s Man of the Year, Con¬ 
quistadors, El Jefe of the Caballeros, on the 
boards of arts, medical and social service 
°rganizations—and he quotes Gov. Mecham 
on need to build roads before we become 
a Perking lot like Phoenix. Roads, in fact, are 
w bat drove him to the Arizona Bank in 1958 
flagstaff, hometown of his wife, Josephine 
a yorga. He ditched a career at Bank of 
rn erica in LA because he was spending up 
0 si * hours a day commuting. 
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EdEggers 


^adway never sleeps the rush 

morning and evening, the 
ing into the dark hours. It is 

»red hot wire that runs 
muah the life of this city. Back 
the fifties, Ed Eggers, sixty- 

rpe W as doctoring a cow on 

'farm in Ohio. He put his hand 
wn the animal's throat, 
ratched himself, required 
3 jes shots and has been in a 
ieelchair ever since. He came 
re for the weather and opened 
, Book Mark on Speedway in 
58 _IVe always been a 
)der." Now he toils six days a 
iek in probably the most 
tensive bookstore in the 
uthwest—100,000 titles, 

0,000 books. Fifteen people 
irk for him, and he hardly has 


time to read (he sneaks in a few 
pages at the breakfast table and 
at dinner). He’s thought of 
moving off Speedway but never 
gotten around to it. That’s where 
the people are. And the books. 



TIGHT LINES 


F L Y F I S 


H I N G 


TUCSON'S ONL Y COMPLETE 
FLYFISHING SHOP 
An authorized ORVIS Dealer 

Also offering 
many other fine lines of 
flyfishing equipment 

Mon-Sat 10am-6pm 


•€- 



TIGHTLINES FLYFISHING. INC. • 4444 E. GRANT RD. • SUITE-113 • TUCSON. AZ. • 85712 • (602)322-9444 



The Village • 2900 E. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 

catalog available 


classic Indian gold & silver jewelry, buckles & belts, Navajo 
rugs, Southwestern T-shirts, American-Indian music & books, 
Yaqui Masks & Kachina Dolls 



"Night Sky Spirit" 

24”x 18" 

Oil by 

De Keukelaere 

Sacuaro Gallery 

11050 East Tanque Verde Rond 
Tucson, Arizona 85749 • (602) 749-2152 
Tuesday - Sunday 10 a.m. - 5 pan. 


4340 N. Cambell. Suite 72 • St. Philip's Paza • 299-8260 
Mon-Sat 1Qam-6pm Thursdays tit 9 
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Arthur Marsteller 


Arthur Marsteller, eighty-one, hangs out at the Dunkin Donuts at South Sixth Avenue near the freeway. 

He spent his life asavaquero, 

“My first visit to Tucson was in 1915 when I was around five years old. The family that my father had 
given me to when I was five or six months old brought me from Patagonia, where they farmed a small 
place. My father had been too busy to have a kid, so he just gave me away, I never found out what hap¬ 
pened to my mother. 

“The next time I came to Tucson was in 1943.1 had run away from those people when I was fifteen and 
was working as a cowboy or whatever I could get, working my way west. The Santa Cruz Church on 
South Sixth was out in the country in those days. I went by Tito Flores' Drug Store on Meyer Street and 
they had the latest pictures of Pancho Villa, lying on a table with his body riddled by bullets. 

“In 1943 Tucson was still a small town and it seemed like most of the people were Mexicans. Most of the 
Anglos spoke Spanish and got along very well with the Mexican people. There was a huge natural gas 
tank on Main Street where the old gas company had its plant. It would telescope up to seventy feet in the 
air when it was full. There was a sign painted on the side that said that the population of Tucson was 
thirty thousand. I don’t think there were that many people here but it looked good. 

“When it was hot the families would sit outside in front of their houses or stroll around town window 
shopping. People had time to visit and talk to each other. Now there are too many cars, too much traffic 
and there isn’t any respect anymore. People are too busy to talk to each other. 























Ofelia Zepeda 


Ofelia Zepeda, thirty-three, Director of 
American Indian Studies Program, UA, as¬ 
sistant professor of linguistics. She was 
born in Stanfield, Arizona, up around Casa 
Grande, and back in late the sixties she 
noticed books coming out in O’odham and 
she couldn’t read them. So she learned, and 
when she finished she became the first 
O’odham to get a Ph.D. in linguistics. Then 
came her book, When It Rains (1982). 


“I do a lot of work on the reservation 
e had a summer institute that focused 
erature, and from there we sort of en¬ 
couraged people to write in O’odham. 
where the book came from. O'odham 
e as vibrant as it ever was or it can be 
lost. This is a pretty good town for an 
liam—you’re just a few minutes from 
meland. It’s a real battle because now 
see a generation that has English as a 
language. But I want to be optimistic, 
’odham you can talk about things that 
,ing to happen. You can talk about the 
pproaching. There are all these words 
,at show all the different aspects—the 
ering clouds, the wind, the dust. After 
ain has passed there are all these verb 
lections to show how long it has been 


“Am I going to leave here? Where am I 
going to go? 
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Paula Fan 


The music isn’t always electric guitar. Paula Fan, 
thirty-five, has played more classical piano in 
public than anybody else in Tucson. She labors 
almost invisibly behind a nine-foot Steinway (or 
occasionally a harpsichord) for the Tucson Sym¬ 
phony, and as staff accompanist at the UA School 
of Music for other faculty members, guest artists 
in recital, singers, cellists, flutists—you name it. 
She records for a small company in England. A few 
years ago, when she found herself booked for six 
different concerts in seven days, somebody 
rounded up all the music and actually counted the 
notes she had to play in a week. The sum: 179,457. 











Lisa Johnson 


decades (he city has used the desert 
,d mountains to recruit its people. She 
® jks trough the strobe light onto the 
Lr of the disco at Loews Ventana 
Ca nyon Resort. Lisa Johnson, twenty- 
( 0U r has been in Tucson less than a day. 
The flight down from Chicago was an 
impulse kind of thing and now it is Friday 
night. She will be back in Chicago at work 
at the ad agency on Monday. She has 
never been here before, and the moun¬ 
tains amaze her, and what do you call 
those big cactus? “I’m loving it,” she 
says, “It's beautiful here—in Chicago they 
don’t have the scenery.” She sips her 
champagne and smiles. “This is the most 
spontaneous thing,” she beams, “I’ve ever 
done in my life.” For decades the city has 
used the desert and mountains to recruit 
its people. 
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Sutton’s Boutique, lid. 

presents 

Joan Vass U.S.A. 
in 

Anything Goes! 
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Fashion schizophrenia? 

A designer without a direction? 

Hardly! 

Have some fun with Fall 1987 
"to the ankle" long, full skirts and 
"up to the minute" minis... 

Escape the fashion dictates of the moment 
and find your own style — 
your own unique look. 

Wear satin shoes with day clothes 
and opaque hose and brogues for evening; 
chiffon with tweeds and 
silk skirts with sweatshirts... 
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Anything Goes! 
at Suttons. 


CASAS ADOBES PLAZA 
297-1308 

TUCSON MALL 
888-5338 
















This town has more gunshops than boutiques. Tom 
and Kay McCool used to be famed as the “Shootin’ 
McCools of the Poconos.” Now sixty-seven and semi- 
retired to a Tucson mobile home. Tom was an Air 
Force instructor in World War II, teaching some 
2.000 young gunners how to fire the turret-mounted 
guns on B-24 bombers. 

When peace came, he spent the next thirty years 
working seven days a week as a gunsmith and re¬ 
storer in Henryville, Pennsylvania. His personal col¬ 
lection of about 150 firearms includes a Civil War 
Napoleon cannon, the first Gatling manufactured (in 
1873) under Army contract, and a Gatling from the 
Manila arsenal used during the 1900 Philippines in¬ 
surrection. Kay. whose ancestors on both sides of the 
family served in the Revolutionary War, started a 
shooting range. She taught Dick Van Dyke’s children 

how to shoot. 

He likes Arizona’s liberal gun laws. And what kind of a 
shot is McCool? “Fair,” he shrugs. “Pshhha," scoffs 
Kay. “He’s won all kinds of trophies." 


Tom and Kay McCool 


NO POSTAGE 


























David Wilkinson 

David Wilkinson, forty-five, a seventh- 
generation Methodist minister, is the pastor 
of St. Francis in the Foothills, nominally a 
United Methodist congregation. 

“Well, in fact, we area touchie-feelie 
church! The people greet each other with 
hugs here. But I think the reason people call 
us that is that we can't be pinned down. A 
good half of our church are Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Fifteen percent are Jewish. Another five' 
or six percent are Suti. It’s basically a 
church for people who have felt disenfran¬ 
chised by traditional religion. 

"Our services—we call them celebrations- 
start with an attunement. It’s like a prayer, 
where the people tune in on the right fre- 
quency so the static in their lives disap¬ 
pears. Then we sing. Last Sunday we sang 
John Denver’s song, ‘I want to live, I want 
to grow, I want to see, I want to know....’ 

“What we have here is what often is barred 
from a regular church because they just 
wouldn’t know how to handle it. People will 
come out of the closet—yes, during the 
celebration. I’d have to acknowledge that 
three or four years ago, when we first 
confronted this acceptance of homosexual¬ 
ity within our community, a small number 
of people left St. Francis. It was a volatile 
issue. But we recognize that in our Christ- 
centeredness, in our space of oneness, we 
are just as one with a homosexual as we 
are with a heterosexual.” 
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The tradition of Cannondale ■ 
the future of cycling. 



SPEEDWAY 

BIKES 

3025 E. Speedway 
795-3339 


BICYCLES 
PLUS + 

3550 N. 1st Ave. 
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Chris 


u chpafe forty-three, Division President, 

Chris H- ' 

Estes Homes, 

... h . owns his own raft and runs rivers, 

He T; and every twelve months puts 1,000 
he J'nO homes into the ground of Arizona. The 
t01 c pven the words the careful speech of 
^'accountant- He came herein 71 and build- 
has been his dream since childhood. “We 
'"It our product to blend into the landscape,” 
!e explains, and Estes has helped pioneer 
retention of the natura' desert at Ventana 
fanvon and La Reserve. By 2001 he expects 
nother 400,0°° people to settle in Tucson and 
L fiqures the plus side of the city mushroom- 
i ^ too often discounted. For him, growth is 
notan issue (“We don’t have any choice."), 
ypptinas with neighborhood groups and envi¬ 
ronmentalists are a fact of life. 

“I anticipate,” he says, “being here in twenty 
years and walking around the town and feeling 
good about helping create a fairly large metro¬ 
politan area that has retained its charm.” 

He works seven days a week. 


Julian Hayden 

Julian Hayden, 77, is a retired excavator. He 
came to Arizona in the thirties, worked on 
major archaeological digs at Ventana Cave, 
Snaketown, Keet Seel and other spots. He 
learned to carve silver and sold his jewelry 
through Lord & Taylor in New York. After 
World War II, he arrived in Tucson with the 
only jackhammer in the city, one bought off an 
old prospector in Yuma. Hayden raised a family 
in a tent near Columbus and Speedway, dug 
trenches and put in septic systems, served on 
the schoolboard. Now he lives in an adobe 
house on the same site. For more than twenty 
years he prowled the Pinacate, a volcanic 
wilderness in northwestern Sonora, looking for 
the camps and signs of early man. He found 
hundreds of miles of ancient trails among the 
waters, choppers tens of thousands of years 
old and his work began to appear in the schol- 
ar| y journals. 

*^ e lau 9hs easily, reads always. His home has 
never had a television. Now he sits under the 
es quites and the world of desert rats, schol- 
rs - scientists and wanderers drops by. There 
a ways mescal and the whisper of dry camps 
bln t deSert ' ^ he traftlc °f Speedway roars a 

p e . f Way and the desert °f ear, y man stl11 

ls s in the talk that floats across the patio. 


Dave Foreman 


He lives in a tract house and plots how to return the Southwest to wilder¬ 
ness. Dave Foreman helped create Earth First!—perhaps the nation’s most 
radical environmental group. In the sixties, he headed Young Americans for 
Freedom at the University of New Mexico, volunteered for the Marines 
during Vietnam and was thrown out for insubordination in a matter of 
weeks. He smiles a lot and spends much of his time staring at a computer 
screen as he cranks out the organization’s publication, or traveling around 
campuses giving talks on wild ground. His group dreams of blowing up 
Glen Canyon dam, publishes a how-to manual on taking out bulldozers and 
wants the cry of the wolf to replace the roar of traffic. He is part of a Tucson 
tradition, one that stretches from Ed Abbey to Joseph Wood Krutch to 
Forest Shreve and back to the turn of the century when the Desert Labora¬ 
tory was founded here on Tumamoc Hill. This is the city of sprawl that 
defenders of wilderness seem to cling to. 
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She s the woman who makes men 
strong. Meg Ritchie, a thirty-five-year- 
old woman with a Scottish burr, was 
once fifth in the world in the discus. 
She's a fifteen-time All-American, a 
seven-time national champ in discus 
and shot, a two-time Olympic competi¬ 
tor, and she holds both the British 
Commonwealth and the U.S. collegiate 
records in both events. Now she’s the 
head strength coach for the University 
of Arizona’s Pac-10 teams, including 
football and basketball. Injuries are 
down, thanks in large part to the 
Olympic-style strength conditioning 
she stresses in her seven-day-a-week 
job. ‘‘You don’t come in here and just 
health-club-attitude it," she says. 
"You come in here and you lift, and 
you lift seriously for your sport." 
Her telephone rings. It’s the mail 
room, they have a couple of heavy 
packages, they think maybe they ought 
to bring them up for her. “No, I can 
handle it. Really," Ritchie is insisting, 
“I’m the weight coach." 


Meg Ritchie 


































Alva Torres 


Alva Torres, fifty-five, runs the legalization/amnesty office set ud 

by the Diocese of Tucson. ^ 

“We’re having some problems. Right in the middle of the pro¬ 
gram. things are getting changed right under us. For example 
last week we sent a family with five adults to the INS [Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Service], When they went in, they were 
told they all needed waivers that last month the government 
wasn’t asking for. Five waivers at thirty-five dollars each That’s a 
great strain for this family. 

“Or take a family with three children: Say they brought an older 
child with them in 1981 and left a baby back in Mexico with an 
abuelita [grandmother]. Then they brought the baby here in 1983 
And then they had another baby in the United States in 1985 
Under the rules, the oldest child would be eligible for legalization 
the youngest would automatically be a citizen, and the middle one 
would have to go back to Mexico. 

“Yet it’s good that people have to meet strict criteria. They cannot 
have a felony, cannot be on welfare, they have to get notarized 
letters showing that they’ve been working, and they have to learn 
English in eighteen months. It takes work, it takes effort. The 
people that are forever rnahana aren’t going to get a chance. 

“I like this job because you can actually see that you’re making a 
difference in peoples’ lives. Some of them have been here for a 
long time, but a lot of them haven’t bloomed yet, because they 
were living with this fear that they could be deported at any time. I 
think this is going to be good for the country and good for them.” 
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Rich Moret 


Rich Moret was among Tucson’s first VISTA 
volunteers in 1966 (he worked in a Puerto Rican 
ghetto in New York), went on to win the 
Amherst Poetry Prize in college, then “discov¬ 
ered there were only about three poets in Amer¬ 
ica making a living.” So he went into advertis¬ 
ing. Now forty-one, he runs Owens/Moret and 
Associates 

From his East Side offices he convinces us to 
buy items from carpets to expensive jewelry 
and homes to bingo cards. He markets Republi¬ 
can and Democratic politicians with equal 
conscience. His biggest stumble was trying to 
create a Hispanic advertising network— ahead 
of his time, he now says. He was Tucson’s 1986 
ad man of the year. 

Though his family moved here in 1952, he is 
part of the New Tucson. “About five families 
used to make up the elite, and they ran the town 
like a Southern plantation, even in the 1950s. 
Well, most of them didn’t see what was happen¬ 
ing. They didn’t keep up with the market. And 
they went off into the sunset. .. There are no 
bloodlines here. If you can prove yourself here, 
you can make it. But you’ve got to put some of 
it back into the community.” 

His offices are adorned with plaques and thank- 
yous reminding him what he has put back, 
along with such slogans as "Poverty Sucks." 

"I happen to like creature comforts.” he shrugs. 

“I enjoy my toys.” So a trophy from Mayor Lew 
for emerging the dirtiest in a greased pig chase 
is a brag. “I’ve been accused of wearing Gucci 
pajamas.” 






























John Kromko 


John Kromko, the local Democratic chair- 
State h v of a j UCS on political tradition—remem- 

m3 c’ 'tr flare Dunn?— of outsiders who get inside, 
ber Sister o 


Kromko, forty-six, was an apolitical engineer en- 
ed in his work on the Minuteman missile when 
9 h°sixties exploded and “radicalized" him for keeps. 
He's been sticking it to the Arizona power structure 
since, going to the people with popular initiative 
ev (jfives—to repeal the sales tax on food, to protect 
ter quality, to give Tucsonans a vote on major road 
wa r0 jects. Last year Kromko made about $30,000 as a 
legislator and teacher and donated $11.000 to chari¬ 
table causes. He also pumped gas and manned a 7-11 
to raise money for his fights. 


Once, while watching his fellow lawmakers screw 
over Indians by divvying up tax breaks from power 
plants on the reservations, Kromko—smiling angeli- 
ca lly—quietly handed the bill’s sponsor a string of 
beads. Another time, the Tucson City Council bought 
bus shelters for $3,000 each; Kromko slammed one 
together for a hundred bucks. 
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One evening in August, Sharron Riise, Pueblo High School librarian, 
spoke out at a school board meeting. The school district, strapped for - 
money, had cut her acquisitions budget from $27,000 to $15,000. 

They took no action on her request. 


“We didn’t have television until I was in the seventh grade, and my 
family didn’t subscribe to magazines, but I went to the school library 
and read them. That’s how I got educated. 


“People who used to read are now parked in front of the television 
set. When I give book talks—and I think I’m a fairly persuasive public 
speaker—I find I have difficulty holding people’s attention, and the 
reason is I’m not tap dancing and producing something new and 
different every five seconds. 


“I get here at ten ‘til seven every morning, and nearly every day there 
are kids waiting to get in. I have high hopes for this library. When it 
opened a year ago, kids would walk in here and say (in hushed 
tones), 'Gosh, this is really nice.’ And another would say, ‘It’s even 
better than the public library.’ And it is better than the public library. 


“When the ten million dollars was appropriated for the Pueblo reno¬ 
vation, there was talk that the first thing to be renovated was the 
gym. Somewhere, somebody—I think it was the school board—said 
no, we’re going to do the library first. Unfortunately, they think that 
once they’ve done it, they’ve done it. They’ve bought this absolutely 
glorious furniture, but nothing extra to improve the collection 


“After I appeared at that board meeting. I was criticized by some ad¬ 
ministrators. There are channels you're supposed to go through, they 
said. I’ve given it a lot of thought. And you know what? I’d do it 
again.” 


J 
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Alfred Doaau 


Allred S “Skip" Donau. III. third generation Tucsonan, is 
high-powered criminal defense lawyer who, since 1978, has 
counted Joe Bonnano among his clients. He is thirty-nine. 


“My roots here go back to 1883, when my grandfather came 
to Tucson from Cincinnati as a ‘drummer,’ or salesman, for a 
merchandising company. Later he went into the cattle busi¬ 
ness and had the Anvil Ranch, which is covered by most of 
east Tucson now—from Craycroft out towards Tanque Verde 
Loop. He was one of the seven founders of the Old Pueblo 
Club and was elected to the Territorial Legislature. Later he 
purchased gold mines near Hermosillo. But the Mexican 
government confiscated them when he died, leaving the family 
pretty much destitute. My grandmother went into the real 
estate business to support them. 

“My father was born at what is now a parking lot at UA. We 
bought a guest ranch in Amado. We’ve kept the cattle ranch in 
Amado—4,000 acres. Green Valley is just nine miles north of 
us. We all grew up on the ranch and we’re not very interested 

in seeing it subdivided. 

“I think my grandfather would be stunned by the development 
of Tucson. I have some pictures that he took in 1883; he was 
on a cattle roundup and they were driving cattle down what is 

now Mountain Avenue. 

“Tucson is at a crossroads now. It can evolve into another 
Phoenix, God forbid, or it can take hold of its destiny and 
maintain the character and spirit that have developed over a 

hundred years.” 






























Isabel Garcia Gallegos 

Isabel Garcia Gallegos’ grandmother was born here before Anglo ml 9 ra¬ 
tion changed Tucson. She is a local lawyer and Chicano activist spe 
cin Q ir > immigrant rights. 

A lot of the people who come here now think the whole history °j ^ 
w orld began 200 years ago: they don’t fully understand our i 
r ° ots to these lands. A lot of people take the perspective we , y 
Mexicans, you’re Hispanic, somehow you’re foreigners, 
mentioned is that the Mexicanos have a lot more history [ 
comers] in regard to these lands. It’s the immigration from t 
l hanging the face of the entire Southwest. We see chlc ^ g ° n P ^ here 
v en move out of there because they want to escape it. on y 

T u Create jt ’ or t0 recreate Back East Why d0 we Want Sid How 
w ere else in the world is there a desert like the Sonoran 
n we j ust destroy jt? An(J yet we $ee daj | y) , an d being cleare , 

u ators and developers have now made incredible money • .. v 
berf COmmun, ty, as a whole, has not really progressed econo 

alwavf ° f the boom in Tucson - As P art of my cu , lture ’ gr ° hl^the feeling 
I hj. res P e cted the mountains and the desert. I've never jn 

ahistn° 0lvnthem - M y only goal, in my life’s work in Tucson^ 
a i r ‘ c Juggle. I have no delusions at all. I am one person rom my 
it's that nity ’ * m not representing everybody. If there s one g • . 

to i * educate our people After that, to organize andmob.l.z^^ 
part i s ltlcal a,tern atives and empower our [Chicano] co tQ 
^h n I Carrying on my Paints' tradition, because t ey g 
f,C i eth6r irs g ood or bad, sometimes I wonder-an add.c \m* 
o? ^tice. But that's not what it is; that's too romantic. It s more 
n 'Station with injustice " 
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Andrea Robinson 


For every three people who move here, 
two move on. Andrea Robinson, a 
twenty-seven-year-old copy editor at the 
Tucson Citizen , moved in two years ago 
when her Air Force husband was trans¬ 
ferred to Davis-Monthan. She found a 
city less than four percent black. 

“I have yet to find a black community 
out here. The people were okay; the 
whites out here were very nice. But 
where I’m from, you have the extended 
families, and the communities are close- 
knit. Out here I couldn’t see anybody 
pulling together for anything—espe¬ 
cially over here in this [southeast] part 
of town. Golf Links is Apartment Alley. 

In Mississippi, every other block you 
had a club that programmed music that 
a lot of blacks listen to—R&B, jazz. 
Another thing that bothers me here is 
the churches, because I was brought up 
with the old-time preaching and the 
singing and the revivals. On this side of 
town there are no black Baptist 
churches that I know of. Back home, fall 
would come just in time for the football 
season, and I could just s/ 77 ^//football in 
the air. Out here the days all seem the 
same. And I miss the greenery. My 
mother has these gardenias, and I 
remember when I was younger I would 
pretend I was Billie Holiday and I would 
put them in my hair and go around 
singing. I don’t care for the desert. 
There’s lots of nice people out here, but 
there’s also some wackos. When I was a 
child, I had free reign of everything. Out 
here, I’d have to watch my kids twenty- 
four hours a day, and even that may not 
be enough.” 


Nancy O'Connor 


orty-eight, is a registered nurse in the radiation 
clinic at University Medical Center. Her 0 

specialty has been children with cancer. 

ie of the most precious young men I walked 

Id, and he had brightened the clinic eve ^ ^ tjn y 
)r. I went to visit him at his home, an ^ water bed, and 
1 tubes out of everywhere. He's ly ,n 9 1 ^ never S | e pt in 
y, that looks like a wonderful water ■ ^ out f or my 
>ve my pillow over.’ We moved it- ^ now y 0U can lie 
ked him over to one side of the ® ; y ears 0 |d, in con- 
and see what a water bed is 11e was f or his nurse to 
terminally ill, and yet what he ^ was the WO man from 
asures. His other concern tha Foundation, and 

ad been to Florida with the Ma ^ buy a plant for the 
lake sure his mother would 9 hospital a week ago. Hr 
inged it. I went to visit h irn cb an d he was on a mor- 
Jldn’t hold anything in his s sajd ‘y 0 u know, Nancv 
ig on the edge of his bed. a what way , asked. He said, 
nderstand how lucky I ^ 1 . ore tty good.' I said v\e 

' soon I will see God. and W * (ather? Because he > 
aen you see Him, saying NanC y O'Connor s fat^ 
‘Okay, I’ll tell God I have to * , n the clime, thes 



































At In Cahoots. 


Ned Sutton 


Ned Sutton, thirty-nine, is a singer and guitarist. In early 1973, 
a band called Fast Eddie and The Rodeo Kings packed a 
westside shot-and-beer joint called Hooligan’s and Ned Sutton 
fronted it. On Cinco de Mayo, 1983, Sutton was busted on a 
drug charge and spent the next nineteen months in prison. He 
is an Air Force kid who came here in ’65, did his senior year at 
Catalina and graduated UA in ’71. Then came the bands which 
he fronted and played guitar in. He learned music in a tiny 
Missouri town from his grandfather, Jesse James Loberg, a 
bluegrass fiddler and gospel player. “I’d go up there,’’ he says, 
"and sing for the old men chewing tobacco and sitting on the 
porch of the general store. They’d give me a nickel a song. For 
fifteen years, Sutton has been part of this city’s bar band cul¬ 
ture. Now he works in a print shop during the week, and plays 
all weekend. “It’s real fun,” he says, “and you get paid for it. 

He figures he’ll never leave town. Partly, he thinks he s too lazy. 
Partly, “I hate humidity.” 
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We are very new at being here and we 
are still learning how we must act. We 
no longer call it a wasteland, we want 
to learn how to love this ground. But 
our old ways crash against the needs 
of our new home. We intend to be 
here a long time, to build something 
that endures but does not destroy, 
something that is new but fits with 
what is old. We are very new at being 
here, we are still learning the proper 
way to act.... 
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Pride in Graphics Corp. 


At Pride in graphics we have one goal: Make It Right 
For Our Customers. We have been able to accomplish this 
goal by establishing a 30 year reputation for quality, depend¬ 
ability, and service. We want your printed piece to reflect 
your image as something we both can take pride in. 

Our customers have the security in knowing they come first. 
This is more than just a statement, it's a principle we take 
pride in. 

Pride in quality, Pride in dependability 
Pride in graphics. 

Please give us a call and “MAKE IT RIGHT". 

Ask for our customer service representative. 


Pride 


* in graphics corporation 

841 East 47th Street, Tucson, Arizona 85713 

602 - 624-9971 
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S horty's gone. Virgil W. Hambv, 

a°T as Wild Horse 
Short}', died m July, his eightv- 

second year. He was a fiddler guhar 
and banjo picker, singer, stomdler 
preacher, refrigerator rep a ?™ an 

«<i'0 for his kind Z »■> 

u n a few ) rea rs later the 

theTw °' VS neV6r Went back - ^ring 
the Depression, Shortv took tn hh 8 

the freight cars ' * to ndln 8 

o , A & . cars < and arrived in Her^ 
ford, Arizona in a j rtere ~ 

“■ ■»'*** 

ST"™ fed entertain- 

8 " p avu, S f « dances and over the 


— 

radio, and generally cutting up ' Nl 
an instrument in his hands. 

Shortv was one of a long to 

Southern mountain musicians^ 

made Southern Arizona fh»*^ 

home. Others: .he la.e^^ 

man who composed >d< Mouritai „ 

stTumental st^' Ruth Poling , 

Blues ; andjW 

“S' worship services for 
and SB” Harper, who 
years. Rock} var Danville, Vir- 

started olt » PJ a |o , o( „eU-known 

*"£ in the fifties, and now 
countr, han - vista area . Bill Hen- 

. through' his fine Wesf \ u- 
sley, " h and ballad singinc 

gimabaniopD Meet } 0 urselt 

to audience at ^ untimely 

and else'' ld _i980s. And there are 

d “ ,h le;whocoone„r,ch m) : B m 

3S and festivals with then nr 
n a ;rSdv was a bi, mom than 
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I, another immigrant Southern 
sifl'Py c . j^ e a iso was an entertainer in 
nlUSlC nld tradition. Shorty'sperform- 
3 VCr J bore traces of the medicine 
anCe ; and more than a tinge of the 
Sh ° t eenth century minstrel tradition, 
nuns lik e going to a rural entertain- 
y in the early years of the century, 
upwould crack jokes, whoop and hol- 
n lay "P°P Goes the Weasel" with 
fiddle under his knee, over his 
! id and behind his back. He could 
— 'play a recognizable tune—the 
tune —on two fiddles at the same 


even 

same 

time r 


L e s Keith used to say that the 
world was full of folks who could play 
it— you have to sell it as well. Shorty 
could sell it., I remember him at the 
workshop stage at Tucson Meet Your¬ 
self, sawing out "Whoa Mule," mak¬ 
ing mule noises on his fiddle, trotting 
the fiddle bow on the back of his in¬ 


fiddle contests and square dances. 
Many more came to know him 
through Tucson Meet Yourself, where 
he appeared regularly, singing Gospel 
songs on Sunday afternoon and then 
helping out at the Old Time fiddle 
workshop. One Navajo friend tells me 
she learned to enjoy and appreciate 
Gospel music and Southern mountain 
culture from Shorty at these appear¬ 
ances. He reached a lot of people- 
more, perhaps, than he ever knew. 

And he reached this folklorist. 
This rambling tribute to a friend has 
two excuses for appearing in a column 
on local culture. The first 1 have tried 
to make obvious. Wild Horse Shorty 
was one of many, many Southerners 
who moved to Southern Arizona (of¬ 
ten by way of Texas in the old days) 
and added their culture, complete 
with music, song, stories, and general 
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Some readers may remember 
Wild Horse Shorty's Refrigerator Repair 
Service , complete with an iron horse 
head on his pickup hood. 


strument while he sang, kicking his 
feet out and laughing in sheer exhila¬ 
ration. When Shorty worked up a full 
head of steam, he was irresistible. 

Shorty wasn't a great fiddler—at 
least not in the days when I knew him. 
But he was a spirited entertainer, and 
had a rare store of knowledge. His 
was perhaps the last generation in 
America to learn music not from the 
radio or phonograph, but from other 
musicians. And every piece Shorty 
played or sang had its story attached 
to it. Sometimes it was about how the 
tune came to be composed. Sometimes 
it was about how he had learned it. 
Sometimes it was about something 
that had happened while he was play¬ 
ing or listening to it. An afternoon 
playing with Shorty was an afternoon 
spent with our past. 

Not a stuffy past, either. Shorty 
had had his brushes with the law, had 
hoboed, and had generally lived a 
rough life before finding the Lord in 
is middle age. Once he did convert, 
ouce he was saved, he responded in 
ypical fashion. He ran his own reviv- 

^r cowboys and hobos, often 
roT* ^ Tucson stock and rail- 
.^ a yards. He played religious music 
Sa an< ^ 0u t of church, bringing the 
that\ ZeSt anc * ^ avor to those songs 
tun 6 b a< ^ *° *be ballads and dance 
did^ ear ber years. Whatever he 
done full out, in Tennessee 
^tain style. 

Sh 0 ^ On ) e rea ders may remember 
Horj/ Q r ° m business contacts (Wild 
S^rvic ^ 0r ^y s Refrigerator Repair 
head l' COrn Pl ete with an iron horse 
Pickup hood). Some may 
er him from the old days at 


roach to life, to our already rich 
l stew. The other reason is much 
e personal. Shorty's whole gen- 
ion was on the receiving end of a 
n of oral traditions that have 
ely been replaced, or at least heav- 
-nodified, by the newspapers, ra- 
recordings and television that are 
mportant to us. Be they Afro- 
erican quilters, Mexican musi- 
s, O'odham potters or Tennessee 
l£j*s / they were at the receiv ing 
—and sometimes at the end—of a 
;, long story. Theirs was the gen- 
ion whose skills and knowledge 
inated me and brought me into my 
’en field. Now that generation is 

ost all gone. 

The traditions remain, of course, 
rtv has passed his music on to 
nger musicians, myself included, 
art changes as it travels, and what 
rned from Shorty was never quite 
t Shorty had to teach me Yet a 

of him—and of Les Keith, Bill 
sley, and all the others I have ei- 
mentioned or left out-w, I live 
or just as long as we keep playing 
r music, retelling their stories, 
embering their lives. That s good 
has got to satisfy us. For myself, 

keep on working with Arizona s 
folk traditions and folk artists, 
S to document and understand 
n trying to serve as a bridge be¬ 
en them and the greater commu- 
But that doesn't change one im- 
tant fact. Shorty's gone. 


is director of the Southwest 
niter at the University of 


A Napa Valley Winery in Arizona? 

Visionary buyers could convert this delightful two story rustic structure 
of mostly native stone into a California-style winery. And by offering the 
most basic of food and wine services , you d soon realize a profit! Or keep 
it private. Or create a hunting and fishing retreat , or a bed & breakfast. 

Over 4,000 square feet to play with. Fireplaces and kitchens on each floor. 
Mountain views from the deck. Eight acres for just $198,000 with more 
land available. Co-venture and call Patti. 
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2961 E. Grant Road 
Tucson, Az. 85716 
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W 1 hen I first became a vegetar¬ 
ian, it was with the private 
understanding that green chile 
stew and posole were comfort foods, 
not meat, and that though I did not 
intend to kill animals or buy or cook 
meat, I might possibly take a bite or 
two of comfort food if it happened to 
be offered to me. 

Since I was living in New Mexico 
and going to every ceremony around 
the Rio Grande Pueblos, it was highly 
likely that I'd be offered a bowl of 
comfort food at least once a week, and 
it was highly likely that I could not 
turn it down. So some days I was an 
honest vegetarian, and some days 
only a vegetarian between meals. But I 
was a vegetarian nonetheless. 

Actually, I had been moving in 
that direction since childhood, but 
growing up in a Texas ranch family, 
you don't hear the concept discussed a 
lot. I knew from reading that there 
were people somewhere (not in Texas, 
certainly) who believed all life was 
sacred and therefore would not kill 
animals or eat dead flesh. 

I used to wonder about those 
people. In my mind, I grouped vege¬ 
tarians with Gypsies and hermits and 
headhunters and Yankees and sleep¬ 
walkers and Catholic nuns who took a 
vow of silence—all fascinating types 
for a child to contemplate while sitting 
on a hill alone. I had not met any of 
them in person, of course, but I often 
wondered about their beliefs. After a 
good deal of thought, I decided that 1 
would someday visit a band of Gyp¬ 
sies and a band of vegetarians. 

About that time, my father as¬ 


sured me that the Bible very clearly 
instructs Christians to eat meat be¬ 
cause it says somewhere, "Rise, Peter. 
Slay and eat." I know now that even if 
it said, "Rise, Byrd. Slay and eat," I 
would have to reply, "No, thanks. I'll 
just take the salad bar." 

Anyway, the Bible has never done 
much for animal welfare. The notion 
that "man shall have dominion over 
every beast of the earth and fowl of the 
air" confers ownership, permission 
for superior humans to do as they will. 
C>ur "dominion" has legitimized the 
suffering we inflict on animals. My 
own band of vegetarians believes in 
respect for every living thing. 

Let me quote a bit of Albert Ein¬ 
stein here. 

"A human being is a part of the 
whole called by us 'universe/ a part 
limited in time and space. He experi¬ 
ences himself, his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings as something separated from the 
rest—a kind of optical delusion of his 
consciousness. This delusion is a kind 
of prison for us, restricting us to our 
personal desires and to affection for a 
few persons nearest to us. Our task 
must be to free ourselves from this 
prison by widening our circle of com¬ 
passion to embrace all living creatures 
and the whole of Nature in its 
beauty." 

I like that better than "dominion 
I feel more comfortable being a part of 
that whole. 

Most vegetarians remember the 
exact moment when they knew the\ 
no longer wanted to be a part of the 
meat-eating majority. For me, that 
moment was the butchering of a pig 
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Gallery Shops 


Crafts, 
jewelry, fashions 

in town • 1736 E. Speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Center • 742 4134 


DISCOUNT TRIPS COVER THE WORLD 

• Ski Wolf Creek Thanksgiving Pkg.$239 p.p. 

• Ski Taos Pre-Holiday Pkg.$325 p.p. 

• Ski Austria Pkg. Jan. 28,1988.$985 p.p. 

-Gift Certificates- 

• London Christmas Shopping & Theatre.$1,485 

• Home Line. MV Atlantic, March 18,1988.$1,429 

9 Day Caribbean, Outside Cabin, Free Air. 

• Sitmar. Fairwind. April 5,15,1988.$1,980 

10 Day Amazon and Caribbean, Free Air. 

(Restrictions Apply) 

747-8833 « 


EL MERCADO 
DE BOUTIQUES 
6378 E. Broadway 
747-2002 


HOME OFFICE 

6720 Camino Principal 

886-1331 


DECORATOR SQUARE 
2903 E. Grant 
323-3161 


DOWNTOWN 
177 N. Church St. 
628-9471 


THE SQUEAMISH ONE 

%e was only eight when an everyday ranch event 
taught her about kinship with all life 

BY BYRD BAYLOR 
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1 ra nch event. Children were neither 
n ot an ullU ^ ay no r urged to watch, but I was con- 
t0S ^the squeamish one," and usually went 


s jde ret1 , e)se a t such times. So I must have cho- 
sortieVVh ,tness this death. 

sent °'\ the knife was drawn and the pig 
^d'and the blood flowed on the ground, 1 
gcreame the ot h e rs, not saying a word, not 

<rning my head away ' 

eVeI1 1 to that morning, 1 had been secure (as only 
' ht-year-old can be) in the knowledge that I 
an el8 g0 od person in a good world. With the pig's 
wasa j fe it myself suddenly alone, contaminated, 
ckat The fact that no one acted as though anything 
Solent or horrible had taken place only added to my 

sharm-fter ^ night a f ter night, 1 used to dream that 
had run forward and grabbed the knife and cut the 
ropes that held the pig. In my dream the pig ran 
Across the pasture and up into the mountains where 
he lived, forever free and happy, wandering with 
the horses and the deer. 

Orl'd dream that it had never happened at all. I 
would simply be walking past the pens and see the 
pig alive, large and beautiful as ever. It was only in 
these dreams that I could feel absolved of guilt. 

Over the years, my sphere of concern has wid¬ 
ened and 1 assume that if life is precious to me I 
cannot judge it to be less precious to any other crea¬ 
ture. 

Now I eat my good vegetarian posole and con¬ 
template the people who enjoy killing animals with 
as much amazement as I used to feel when I was 
eight thinking about those strange people known as 
vegetarians. 

For instance, this magazine (in February, 1987) 
published an article by Tom Sheridan called "Why I 
Hunt." 

He tells us he despises the safe, middle-class 
world he grew up in, and hunting takes him away 
from that. Actually, of course, he is safe enough out 
hunting. The animals are in danger, not the 
hunter—unless he happens to fall on his rifle. 

He tells us that it is the closeness to the land. I 
get to know the country in a way I never do as a 
hiker or backpacker. And 1 get to know the little 
families of deer and javelina too, watching the doe 
hed down by nine o'clock in the morning or the pig 
gie babies pushing their way through mama s hind 
le gs to suck teat...." 

Here's my amazement again. This from a man 
"h° turns to mush writing about his own child, but 
ls going to leave those "piggie babies alone to 
J arve or freeze to death while he goes home to his 
LR still feeling what he calls "a paleolithic high." 

1 live out in the country not too far from some of 
e Places he goes in spring and fall to hunt. Every 
^ that I m at home (which isn't all the time be- 

hii? e I have t0 travel in m y work) ' 1 to ° go out in the 

bei! l *■ 1 g0 ^ or the purpose of being there, not 
8 there to kill. 

Pusti !u° ^°** ow tracks and sit with binoculars and 
hi R u„ hrou gh brush, but instead of the "paleolithic 
Fish n ° me achieve by killing (or as the Game & 
Ns , epartment likes to call it, "harvesting") am- 
° Us I d^ anotker kind of high which is so mysteri- 

I HcY know w hat to call it. 
fife f 0 la 't has to do with kinship and with share 
Whoi t ^ * think it has to do with being a part of t e 

c HjjL, B «ylor has written several award-winning 
W** an d a novel about Indians in Tucson 
ter Than No. 




Classes taught by Kathryn Ferguson, who teaches 
and performs throughout the U.S., Egypt and 
Morocco; recommended by Dance Magazine. 


881-0883 * Enroll Now 


'Dance expresses the nature of human 
feelings ... a dynamic image .. - 
Susanne K. hanger 


Dance is; 

Muscle toning. 

Cardiovascular 

exercise, 

Stretching, 

Grace, 

Style, 

Energy 


8 Weeks * $56.00 

2 or 3 sessions per week 



INDIAN ART 

tucson’s most complete and 
distinctive collection, 
reservation prices. 

AOOBC 

TRADING POST 


4036 E. GRANT ROAD 

one and a half blocks east of alvernon 

327-3845 
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In the shadow of the presidio ruins and St. Ann's church, the first European settleme nt - 

Tu ^onW^t^ w 

cornmunity In We Santa Cruz goffers dozens of shops, galleries and restaurants for 


a rewarding and enriching excursion 



The Village Complete with an Appealing Variety of 
Southwestern Shops, Galleries, Boutiques and Restaurants 

• Craft show November 24 thru January 3 
At Tubac Center of the Arts 

•Toured Show Thru November 13 

Sponsored by Arizona Commission on the Arts. 

"Spare Parts", "Electronic Images", "Sculpture". 

• Alkyd Painting Workshop Nov. 10-13 

9:00am-4:00pm lnstuctor. Tom Talbot 


4d Miles South of Tucson on M9 • For more information call (602) 2704 


ARIZONA 

If HXJ <. KXid JL' i 
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BOX 4O63-TU0AC, AZ. 85<>44> 

( 601 ) 398 - 21 ^ 2 . 

Handweaving - Jewelry - Christmas Ornaments 
Unusual Gifts - Picante Clothing 
38 Camino Otero 

Tuesday thru Saturday 11-5 Sunday 12-5 


MAXINE GUY, Owner 


TEE 

POTTED 

OWL 


Member: 
Arizona Designer 
Craftsmen 


P. O. Box 1473 
Tubac, AZ 85646 
398-2736 


CUSTOM DESIGNED 
STONEWARE and 
PORCELAIN POTTERY. 

featuring 

Pat Aguilar, Penny Crowell, 
Duly Mitchell, Dee Cox, 
Judy Mohr. 

GRAPHIC ARTS, 
LITHOGRAPHS, 
PRINTS & SERIGRAPHS 

by 

Jacqueline Rochester, 

R C. Gorman, Clifford Beck 
and Others 


Featuring 
the distinctive 
stoneware and 
dinnerware of 
Chas Focht, Poki, 

__ and Linda Haworth 


Trade 


The Pink Adobe House in 

Agood selection of antiques an- 


June Serface Brien 

Member of 

Tubac Working Artist Guild 
( 602 ) 39$-2898 . 


Phone 398-2020 


Laura and Carl Seitz 




A craft practiced through the centuries 
10 bring beauty to man’s surroundings 


‘Tubac “House 

Fine Art and Fun Art 


DREAM BATHROOMS 
Mercado de Baca Suite 300 
Tubac, Az. 8564b 
(602) 398-2682 


P.O. Box 2141, Plaza Road 
Tubac, Arizona 85646, 602/398-2442 


Reservation 

Pawn 


Navajo 

Sandpaindngs 


Indian 

Jewelry 


■pfctSUMO T, 


.ven t Seen Tubac Until 
Seen Hie Tubac House 
398-9243 

Tubac, Arizona 6 


#14 Tubac Road • (6021 398-9333 


TUBAC,AZ. 398-9151 MON-SAT 10 

Highest quality furniture, folk art from Santa Fe & Taos, featurin 
Taos Country Furniture®. Many other unique items including pai 
Wagner and carved coyotes by Max Alvarez: 


Specializing in 
Gourmet Foods 
& Gifts 


































































































































































































City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 


Gift FROM: 
Name_ 


Address _ 


Address, 


City 


State 


Zip _ 


City, 


State_Zip _ 


Here's an idea that'll make 
anyone merry. 

Why hurt your head thinking of 
Christmas gifts for your friends 
when you can fill their minds 
with 12 months of 
City Magazine? 


□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 

We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 



One 
To Go 


L7JX ABODE 


City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 

_Name 



Address, 


It's cheap ($15.00), easy, 
doesn't need batteries and 
110 one will force them to wear it. 
fetfill out these cards, 
send 'em in and 
I" take it from there. 


City_State-Zip 

□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ Please bill me. 


State. 


We will accept your credit card orders by 
telephone at: 293-1801. 


□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 


^ ^> e quicker you decide who 
J° Ur fiends are, 

fi( < tL° 0ner ^ be able to get out 
thls silly outfit! 



Thanks, 

I Needed That 


L7JX A B C D E 


Gift TO: 
Name _ 
Address _ 


City Magazine • P.O. Box 13164 • Tucson, AZ 85775-3203 
Please send a City Magazine gift subscription of 12 issues 
for just $15.00. 

Gift FROM: 

Name 


Address, 


State _ 


Zip 


City 


State. 


Zip 


Ord 


"Ors j-q 

nuar y 1988 iss. by ^ ecem ber 15 will start with the 


City— , . 

□ My payment is enclose . 

telephone at: 293-1801. 


□ Enter or extend my own subscription at 
the above address. 

□ Send gift card to me for mailing. 

□ Send gift card directly to recipient. 
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McPAPER & THE QUETZAL 

Expensive paper, political ornithology 


BY CHARLES BOWDEH 



U SA Today has been the favorite 
joke of the American newspaper 
world for almost five years. 
Now the laughing is about to stop. 
Peter Pritchard in The Making of McPa- 
per (Andrews McMeel Parker, 1987, 
$19.95, 370 pp.) gives the inside his¬ 
tory of how half a billion dollars, hell¬ 
ish work, the usual infighting, and one 
man's obsession resulted in what ap¬ 
parently will be the first successful na¬ 
tional American daily. It is a remark¬ 
able product. 

Based on the techniques of televi¬ 
sion—quick items, lots of facts, not 
much substance, satellite communica¬ 
tion of the product, abundant color 
USA Today is the first innovation in 
newspapers in decades. This rag 
plowed into a stagnant field (where 
the readership of newspapers is 
shrinking or barely holding even) and 
found almost five million humans a 


day willing to read a new paper. It did 
this by milking the Gannett Co/s 
chain of dailies (including the Tucson 
Citizen, which ships millions of dollars 
in profits back to headquarters to 
cover the red ink of USA Today), by 
borrowing staff from its other papers 
and making the local rags pay t eir 
wages, and by squeezing more an 
more profits out its various proper les, 
like the Citizen, by cutting staffs, bo 
our city, like many, had a hand in 
Seating USA Today. 

But the real work was back m 
Washington, D.C., where Al Neuharth 
a nd his people worked liked slaves 
and pulled off a miracle. This book 


how, and it is worth reading for 
me considering starting up a new 
ness. Their experiences are likely 
> the same and they will be hell. 
Neuharth had a clear vision of the 
jrial product, and he figured the 
ness and circulation pieces would 
into place. This is typical in the 
ch of a publication. He was dead 
ng USA Today almost immedi- 
, bagged readers. But the bean 
iters in the biz end toiled mightily 
11 it as it drained profits. Circula¬ 
rs a disaster (despite the irn- 
sive efforts of a street sale wizard 
the Mafia should consider as a 

\ because Neuharth never figured 

lom e delivery being substantial 
because he underestimated the 

ssity of the right (read expensive) 

Lers in order to keep track of a 
mwide readership. In advertising 
pent his time alternating between 
Metric cattle prod and the gun in 
ivating his sales reps The ad agen- 
came around ,n their own good 
when they decided the damn 

PritchaiXone of eight USA Today 
iaging editors, was given ree ac 
to the company files for his his- 
, and the book's resulting candor 
/inces. We see Neuharth savaging 
memo of his paper's president, 
ness the Last Supper where 
!harth shows up bearing a cross 
wearing a crown of thorns in his 
rt to convince his executives of the 
straits the paper was then in, and 
;ee him, and others, consume staff 


i ;'j 







T$te Ttauijted 
c Book§ljpp 

7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, Az. 85704 297-4843 

Monday - Saturday: 9:30am - 5:30pm Sunday: Noon - 5pm 


2 

Orient 

Easfj 


Jade, pearls, ivory, brass. 

TEAK. CLOISONNE. CINNABAR. 
PORCELAIN. ROSEWOOD. SCREENS. 

KIMONOS. OBIS... .All manner of 
fine Oriental accessories for 

THE HOME AND PERSONAL USE. 



745-0711 El Mercado de Boutiques 
SE corner of Broadway 6 Wilmot 

742-9 8 09 Foothills Center 
NW corner of La Cholla <5 W. Ina 






Looking for a great way to sell yourself, 
your product, or your service? 

CREATIVE PHOTO GRAPHICS announces the arrival of the internation¬ 
ally known PHOTOCARD™ - the marketing concept of the 80 s. 

PHOTOCARDS™ are like mini-billboards. The success of your buisness 
is dependent on getting and retaining an edge in the marketplace. The 
personal touch and confidence that you convey with an attention-de¬ 
manding PHOTOCARD™ sets you apart from the competition.Through 
the use of this advertising concept, you will be remembered as the 
person who believes in and identifies with his company. 

Call and make an appointment for one of our Account Executives to 
show you how this exciting advertising concept can increase your 
buisness. 
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BOOKS 


like cuuUImIs in outer u> goI the prod 
Uv t |usl right Anyone who bus ever 
boon through a startup will believe all 
this material and guess the horrors left 
out Neuhaith is presented with warts 
intact (except lor Ins legendary private 
hie) I le comes across as a persuasive 
monster who can motivate people to 
work themselves to death and also 
torture them with daily, il not hourly, 
memos devastating their work. In this, 
he is not unusual for the job—he looks 
hke a pussycat next to a taskmaster 
hke tggy. 

1 here has to be enormous satisfac¬ 
tion for Neuharth in the success of 
^ s \ /oday l was woiking at the 
I m son Citizen when the idea for the 
paper was first announced. The 
newsroom greeted the moment with a 
hail of scorn. Later, when the first 
copy rolled off the presses, every re¬ 
pot tei 1 knew, including myself, 
thought it was a shallow rag. Then 
when 1 began writing columns for it— 
ten or twenty a year—friends would 
be careful to ignore this fact, kind of 
like 1 was an all-right guy who had 
this unspeakable private vice. Now 
it's five years down the pike and USA 
7briny has made it by ignoring the past, 
where most of us seem to live, and 
exploring the future. It has forced 
many papers in this countrv to im¬ 
prove their sports departments, trim 


the length of their stories, and finally 
create a decent weather page. And it 
has shown that a newspaper can look 
pretty good if the owners are willing 
to cough up a few bucks for some de¬ 
cent presses. Hut more importantly, it 
has found an audience, one that the 
nation's various media lords, report¬ 
ers, and the nabobs of journalism 
schools couldn't imagine, must less 
discover. And that is a hell of an 
achievement. 

Most of all, this book gives us the 
lacts to consider some of the best and 
worst features of our own culture. 

1 his is the nation where in a sense you 
can do anything if you are willing to 
lake the risk. And in this rush to 
achievement, people are destroyed, 
lives are broken, stress is the drug of 
choice, and anything in the way is 
crushed. In theory, the end justifies 
the means. Pick up a copy of USA To¬ 
day and decide for yourself. But don't 
deny the people in the book their 
proper credit. Given the economic sys¬ 
tem we have created and all to one 
degree or another support, they won. 
And they played a damn hard game. 

Three rather strange books about 
people that pretend to be about birds 
have hit the market as paperbacks in 
the past year. Since 1 like birds, I was 
suckered into reading all three only to 


discover I was looking into a mirror, 
not a nice pair of binoculars. John 
Baker's The Peregrine (University of 
Idaho Press, 1986, $9.95, 192 pp.) rec¬ 
ords one man's ten-year obsession 
with a predator. He tells us almost 
nothing about himself in this journal, 
but writes perhaps the best English to 
date on what it must be like to be a 
killer that can dive at around 200 mph 
and live in a world of smokestacks, 
pesticides, and freeways. Baker pres¬ 
ents a text stripped of all sentimental- 



human drama and agony that h 
the top end of the park y ar j ' JIJm 
vembiT a woman jogger was 

as she ran around th,. r . 

reser 


around the 
footpath....The titmice and chick Z'" 
were also taking precautions wh/T 
red-tailed hawk flew in low < lr C 
across the Great Lawn..." This b,‘ 
teaches us that the wild, free world 
every where-if we only learn how £ 


look. 

Jonathan 


Maslow 


, . ^ s P ent thirty 

days in Guatemala stalking the 


re- 


ity, where we literally see the world splendent quetzal, perhaps the most 


(and the kill) through a falcon's eye 
This book was originally published 
twenty years ago and apparently fell 
dead from the press. Now, thanks to 
the University of Idaho, it is back in 
print. If you hate nature writing, try 
this one. 

Donald Knowler (another Eng¬ 
lishman—are these guys taking over 
the out-of-doors?) spent a year haunt¬ 
ing Central Park in New York for The 
Falconer of Central Park (Bantam Books, 
New York, 1986, $8.95, 179 pp.). He 
presents a witches' brew of killings. 
Great Blue Herons and devoted 
birders, all mixing it up under the 
towers of Manhattan. In his text, feral 
house cats, human beings, and ducks 
all face the same savagery and 
struggle to survive. For example, 
"The ducks were oblivious to the 


beautiful bird on earth. The result 
Bird of Life , Bird of Death (New York 
Dell, 1987, $6.95,249 pp.) tells us more 
about death squads. Centra] American 
history, and the political madness of 
the region than a year's dosage of the 
daily papers. Maslow thinks he has 
created a new discipline, political or¬ 
nithology. He may be right. 

He is the good traveler, one not 
easily ruffled and always open to new 
experiences. And at the core of the 
book, flitting in and out of view, is the 
elusive quetzal, Guatemala's symbol 
of freedom, a creature probably 
doomed to extinction in the next 
twenty years. Just keep your eye on 
this bird with a three-foot flashing tail 
and you will learn more than a full 
viewing of the Contra hearings could 
ever tell you. □ 


“The most evocative and luminous 
book I have ever read about the 
borderlands .” 

—Jeanne Williams 




a ueAUTIF uL ’ 

count* 



“There is an easy, natural beauty in her 
writing, and her sense of time and history 
are a balance to the personal narrative of a 
little ranch girl growing up at the turn of 
the century in the wild, lonely border 
country . . . Mrs. Wilbur-Cruce goes 
beyond detail to the dreams and hopes of 
the people and the philosophy of fitting 
one’s life to the demands of the land.” 

—Byrd Baylor 

A Beautiful, Cruel Country 

by Eva Antonia Wilbur-Cruce 

318 pages , clothbound, $19.95. 

Published by the University of Arizona Press 
Available at The Book Mark 
4765 E. Speedway 881-6350 
(one block east of Swan, north side) 


Our 

Advertisers 
Mean a Lot 
to Us. 

Please Tell 
Them You 
Saw Their 
Ad in 




We Bring 
Out The 
West 
In You 


A wide selection of 
southwestern titles. 

• Botany 

• Archeology 

• Animals 

• History 

• Travel 

• Hiking 

• Tradition 

• Native Americans 

• Fiction 

• Ecology 

• Arts and Crafts 


At Court & Council 

in the historic district 792-0239 

Tues.-Fri. 11-5:30, Sat. 10-3 
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FRANCES O’BRIEN 

BY BARBARA ALLEN 

early lunch was quick, the light still good and work 
to be done. 

The four o'clock dinner was more leisurely, the 
light no longer useful. In addition to gossip, they 
would now talk technique. What they had tried to 
do that day, what they had hoped to do. Were they 
satisfied? Most often the answer was no. For two 
hours after dinner they would spread themselves 
out, Frances on the chaise lounge, O'Keeffe on the 


S he was beautiful. I have seen a photograph 
Alfred Stieglitz took of her in 1934 when she 
was thirty years old. She had just stepped out 
of the shower at Stieglitz's and Georgia O'Keeffe's 
summer home on Lake George, New York. Her 
shoulder-length black hair was dripping wet. She 
was half walking, half swinging. In one hand was a 
tea pot, the other a half-eaten apple. 

Stieglitz captured the contradictions: a woman 
who loved her sensuality but was not trapped by it, 
who, in fact, used it to soar. 

Frances O Brien is also a talented woman: cover 
artist for the Saturday Review of Literature, writer for 
the New Yorker and Nation, philosopher, and self- 
taught (at age sixty-five) cosmologist. 

Georgia O'Keeffe once said that Frances 
O Brien was the only apprentice she 
would ever take on. 

I began by asking her how she met 
O'Keeffe. 

It was in 1925, at one of O'Keeffe's art 
openings at the Anderson Gallery, the 
Stieglitz gallery. It was a meeting of 
kindred spirits. Instead of ferreting out 
the usual biographical details, the two 
made arrangements to work together. 

They first began their work at Lake 
George, but because too many people 
were "dropping by," and because 
O'Keeffe discovered the desert of New 
Mexico, they left New York in the mid- 
1930s and began their summer work in 
Abiquiu, New Mexico. 

Their ritualistic summer paintings 
were based on a mutual love and respect 
for summer light. Each day started be¬ 
fore dawn. O'Keeffe, the taller and bigger 
of the two, rose an hour before Frances 
and walked the desert surrounding 
them. She would gather and sketch what 
she wanted to paint that day. When she 
returned, the two would acknowledge 
each other in passing, have a silent cup of 
coffee. Then it was time for Frances' 
walk. She admired the silence, the sun 
rising, the sky going from black, to 
salmon, then gray, and finally blue. 

When she returned from her walk, she 
and O'Keeffe would have a small break¬ 
fast, and then go off to the large room that served as couch, listening to Bach, both silent. The necessity 
their studio. for talk gone with the meal. They would be in bed by 

Though they were close by, there was no talking eight. Work to begin before dawn, 
between them—concentration on the technique was 
the way to become one with the palette, canvas and 


essential stops for the Brush and Palette cr ro , 
their Saturdays: Jack Petty's studio in Ash AI] J T 
most interesting and daring gallery; and MaV r 
Eleanor Altman's house on the comer of Mabel T. 
Park. Madam Altman, founder of the University^ 
Arizona's music department, built her house 
have one function: acoustics. She would play f 0r ^ 
guests in her house, which was really one I ai J- 
room that held two grand pianos. Occasionally she 
would have a guest performer—Frances remembers 
fondly the night Artur Rubenstein played, not only 
for his wonderful playing, but for the flirting and ca¬ 
joling she did to get Rubenstein to her house. She 
wanted him to touch her sleeping son's hands. 
Rubenstein did. 


Frances O’Brien in the early ‘40’s 


brush. Frances wasn't by inclination or training a 
careful painter. With O'Keeffe every line and every 
stroke was well thought out, colors were conceived 
and sketches completed before she even ap¬ 
proached the canvas. Frances adopted this tech¬ 
nique, but to do it she had to change from fast and 
impulsive to methodical. 

Oftentimes she was not aware that O'Keeffe had 
come over and stood behind her, watching silently. 
Not aware, until O'Keeffe corrected a line or an 
edge. Frances, as if listening to some inner voice, 
was not startled by the intrusion. She just listened, 
corrected. 

It was at the table they did their visiting, dis¬ 
cussing, pronouncing, quarreling. Art and politics 
were their favorite subjects. A love for Cezanne, 
Kandinsky, and Roosevelt; predictions about Cub- 
ism; speculations about Picasso; and curses for 
Franco. The talking would end suddenly. Their 


She married in 1935, had her son in 1939, di¬ 
vorced in 1945. She and her son moved to Tucson in 
1947, a disappointment to O'Keeffe who wanted her 
to come to New Mexico. A beautiful place for art, 
O'Keeffe argued. 

But at that moment in her life, Frances needed a 
place for her son, Brian Garfield. A place where his 
health (he had asthma) and talents could be nur¬ 
tured. Here she could enroll Brian in the best school 
in the southwest, the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys. He could study the piano with the successful 
composer Camil Van Hulse. Since he was already 
beginning to show a talent for writing, she filled the 
house with local and well-regarded writers: Anne 
Rittner, Rosemary Taylor, Yndia Moore, and Nelson 
Nye. 

As a member of the Brush and Palette Club she 
worked with other professional painters. They 
moved together as a flock, traveling to the many 
studios in Ash Alley downtown. There were two 


Each summer Brian went to New 
York to be with his father, Frances to 
Abiquiu. O'Keeffe was a widow now, 
Stieglitz having died in 1946. O'Keeffe's 
work was getting more abstract, Frances' 
paintings more concerned with giving 
her room. Room to be a mother. 

She turned to portraits, recalling the 
skills she had developed as cover artist 
for the Saturday Review of Literature in the 
thirties and forties. She could sell these 
easily and support herself and Brian. She 
was commissioned to do a portrait of 
Father Eusebio Kino even though there 
was no record of his looks. She used pho- 
tographs of the Kino family and when his 
grave was discovered in 1966, the por¬ 
trait proved to have the same bone struc¬ 
ture as the skull. The church, now 
seeking to have Kino canonized, is using 
this feat as evidence of a miracle. 

Two events changed her view of art 
and life. Brian published his first book 
(he is the author of Death Wish , Hopscotch, 
as well as seventy other volumes); and 
she discovered the work of Teilhard de 
Chardin, the Jesuit paleontologist and 
philosopher. If O'Keeffe taught her the 
importance of line, Teilhard taught her 
how to understand line, diffuse it, break 
it open and study the opposing elements 
inside. She committed herself to the line 
again, but also to its opposite, its dark 
side. 

She began her Cosmos series in 1964, a state¬ 
ment of her prismatic technique with tetrahedrons 
and triangles to symbolize the line, its opposite, and 
the synthesis of their meeting. The series was com¬ 
pleted in 1974 and exhibited, at her insistence, at the 
LA's Flandrau Planetarium. She was close to sev¬ 
enty. 

I think often of her comments concerning 
women and work: "Women," she says, "ought to 
have the same rights as men. Especially the ri^ht to 
have responsibilities, to create a body of work." 

I often visit Frances in her Broadmoor home. 
She is eighty-three now, her arm crippled from so 
much painting. She spends her days delightfully 
readmg the cosmologists and physicists who are 
mathematically proving Teilhard's theories correct 

Eventually we will settle down. Take our usual 
places: Frances lies on the couch in front of the big 
picture window, I sit in the chair by the piano. She 
closes her eyes and smiles slightly. 

That light, that beautiful, broken light streams 
in. " O 

Barbara Allen is a Tucson poet . 
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American Color. 
When yon can’t 
afford the latest 
show on earth. 

On a deadline? Jester re¬ 
minder. American Color is 
used to bright lights and 
pressure. 

You see, color separating 
is our only business. So 
we don’t treat it as a side 
show. 

We’ll give you experienced 
hands/eyes that under¬ 
stand the fine line be¬ 
tween red and ready, blue 
and blown. 

And equipment that’s 
strictly state-of-the-art. 
From laser scanners to 
color pagination systems. 

That’s why so many of 
the nation’s leading mag¬ 
azines, ad agencies and 
printers entrust their 
most important work to 
us. 

Next time you’re all alone 
in the center ring, call up 
the best show in town. 

American Color. 


Sales and production office: Tucson, Arizona 
(602) 623-6963, Walt Colditz or Gary Dudash 



American Color. 

































